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Toy Animals add interest and realism 
to your farm study projects — 


BRADLEY’S 
TOY ANIMALS 


(\ are cut from wood in accurate shapes and 
relative sizes, covered with lithographed 
papers showing animals in their natural 


colors, including correct details of features 
and physical characteristics—which set in | 
wooden bases. The colored designs adhere 
firmly to the base and will not peel or rub 
off from dampness or ordinary usage. Made 
in one set, as follows: 

S-42—DOMESTIC ANIMALS. Fifteen animals: Horse, Cow, Sheep, Pig, Donkey, Goat, Hen, Roost- 

er, Duck, Rabbit. Goose, Cat, Dog, Drake, Calf. Assorted, one each in box. Box size 1214" x 814”. 

For Primary GRADES 

8247—Birds, animals, flowers, fruit, children, houses and scenes illus- 

trating childhood activities, all drawn in simple design with few lines. 

This set of fifty sheets of outline pictures is adapted to water color 

and crayon work in all lower grades. The great miscellany of subjects : 

provides a new subject each day for forty-eight days without repeti- 

tion. Size, 6” x 9”. 

MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. ie . 


Twelve Conservation Posters in Hectograph Ink * * * * * * 


SAVE AND SERVE FOR LIBERTY 


PREFERENCE RATINGS 


Acme Scissors are now be- 
ing used by our armed forces 
Raw materials must be used 
for military requirements be- 
fore domestic needs may be 
considered; equipment and 
personnel must be applied to . 
war production. 
“help win the war” effort. Titles are in outline letters with open 


centers to be colored; pictorial designs also to be colored are at- . ° 
tractive and expressive. Printed in hectograph ink, each poster It is important that 


makes 50 or more clear duplicates, so that each child may have 
a copy to color, take home—and remember! PREFERENCE RATINGS 


A timely and excellent set of posters for primary grades, em- accompany all orders. 
phasizing important points of the Schools at War program of the 
U. S. Treasury Department: Save and Conserve. Among the sub- 
jects are Save Paper, Save Rubber, Take It With You (save store 


deliveries), Home Canning, Victory Gardens, Buy Defense Stamps, 
Save Your Clothes, etc., each with expressive illustration and THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY 
simple rhyme. 
Price, per set, 60c postpaid BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


* * * * * * 


tHe INSTRUCTOR 


A VALUABLE TEACHING AID 


Each month 18 full-color min- 
iatures to match the famous art 
masterpiece shown on the cover. 


Aviation made easy through pic- 
tures and simple text, to help 
prepare pupils for the Air Age. 


Helpful slants on the tool sub- 
jects—reading, writing, arith- 
metic, spelling, and language. 


Dansville, N.Y. 


Teaching 


| 1 Year 


I enclose $ 


1 YEAR $3.00 I will pay $ 
2 YEARS $5.00 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Please enter my subscription for THE INSTRUCTOR for 


| 2 Years at $5.00 


For 52 Years THE INSTRUCTOR 
has been a practical guide for teachers in 
elementary schools. Large pages (103"x 
14") give room for an abundance of mate- 
rial, all keyed to wartime teaching. Care- 
fully selected, well illustrated, and arranged 
for easy use. Published each month of 
the school year, September through June. 


NEW FEATURES GIVE ADDED VALUE 


In addition to the regular features, such as stories, songs, plays, assembly programs, 
rhythm-band scores, simple posters, seatwork, science material, pictures, and units, 


the following new features in THE INSTRUCTOR give it added value for you. 


@ Miniatures in Full Color €@ Creative Arts 


Creative writing, dramatics, art, 
and music made practical for 
teachers in elementary grades. 


@ Facts for Future Flyers Q Nutrition 


Good health through proper 
food, taught by nutrition ex- 
perts with ideas that will work. 


«€) Teaching the Three R’s © Special Problems of Children 


Help in dealing with the shy 
child, the slow learner, the han- 
dicapped, and other problems. 


ORDER EARLY! 


Because—warttime restrictions limit the num- 


ber of INSTRUCTORS we can produce. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Date 


at $3.00 


in full payment. 
on Oct. 5, 1943. 
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Finger Painting! 
two words that inspire children 


with an artistic endeavor that 
surprises even the teacher. 


BRADLEY'S FINGER PAINT 


is a plastic paint of creamy consist- 
ency, absolutely harmless, and 
washes off the hands easily, or from 
the applied design. 

Children delight in the use of this 
medium of artistic expression, as 
the work is effective, and may be 
done over and over again. Designs 
may easily become permanent if 
sprayed with Shellac. 

Six colors: Red, Yellow, Green, Blue, 


Brown and Black— 


Write for prices 


=— 


Ore dley 


tinger Pain 


MILTON BRADLEY Co. 


Springfield, Mass. 


Published monthly (except July 
and August) by MILTON BRADLEY 
COMPANY, Springfield, 2, Mass. Edi- 
torial and Executive Offices, 74 Park 
Street. Published on the 10th of the 
month previous to the date it bears. 
Send all manuscripts to AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD, Springfield, Mass. 


Entered as Second-Class Mail 
Matter February 1, 1942, at the 
Post Office at Springfield, Mass., 
under the Act of Congress March 
3, 1897. 


COPYRIGHT, 1943, BY MILTON 
BRADLEY 


COMPANY 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 
All contributions must be mailed on 
the full responsibility of the sender, and 
Should be accompanied by a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope if their return is 
desired. 


Change of address must reach us by the 
25th of the second month preceding the 
month's issue with which it is to take effect 
(25th of September for November issue, 
etc.). Give both the old and new addresses. 
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The Fiftieth Year 


CHILDHOOD 
celebrates this year —the 
completion of half a cen- 
tury of uninterrupted serv- 
ice to the schools of the na- 
tion. 

The story of those fifty years, 
from the magazine’s early begin- 
nings to its present day promi- 
nence, is one of constant improve- 
ment and steady development. Ac- 
tually, AMERICAN CHILDHOOD was 
first published under the title 
KINDERGARTEN NEws in Buffalo, 
N. Y., in 1891 by the Buffalo Free 
Kindergarten Association. It was 
a small, local publication prima- 
rily devoted to acquainting people 
with the Kindergarten movement 
just then struggling for recogni- 
tion in the American school sys- 
tem. 

A firm believer himself in the 
Kindergarten theory and a pio- 
neer manufacturer of educational 
materials for it, Milton Bradley’s 
frequent advertisements in the 
KINDERGARTEN NEWS were a 
strong support for it. Eventually, 
in 1893, Mr. Bradley purchased 
the magazine in the hope of in- 
creasing its importance to kinder- 
garteners everywhere by broaden- 
ing its scope and expanding its 
circulation. 

In 1897, four years after 
acquiring the magazine, Mr. 
Bradley’s hopes for it had mate- 
rialized considerably. It was now 
larger in size, more attractive in 
design. Its circulation extended to 
every part of the United States 
and to many foreign countries. It 
was adopted by the International 
Kindergarten Union as the official 
organ of the association. With this 
new importance came a new name 
—THE KINDERGARTEN REVIEW. 

Milton Bradley died in 1911 but 
he had seen his faith in the Kin- 


dergarten and in the maga- 
zine justified. By 1916 the 
Kindergarten had won such 

a prominent place in Amer- 
ican education that its tech- 
niques were being adopted 

in the early primary grades. To 
meet this development, and in con- 
tinuation of Mr. Bradley’s policy 
of service to the schools, addi- 
tional material for the first grade 
was included in the magazine and 
its name changed to KINDERGAR- 
TEN AND FIRST GRADE. 

The next ten years saw the de- 
velopment of intense interest in 
early education and child training 
among parents as well as educa- 
tors. Again, the magazine ex- 
panded in scope—this time to in- 
clude material suitable for the 
nursery. With wide circulation 
now in the home and the school 
an all-inclusive title was sought 
for, and found, in AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD. At this time was 
adopted, too, the unique editorial 
policy that has made the maga- 
zine the favorite publication of 
teachers in both large and small 
school systems. Annually, sub- 
scribers from every section of the 
country are polled on the type of 
material they wish included in the 
monthly departments of the mag- 
azine. Active, working teachers 
then supply this material. It is 
this combination of knowing what 
is wanted and presenting it prac- 
tically that gives the magazine its 
timely, stimulating approach. 

And so, as it celebrates its Gol- 
den Anniversary, AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD goes forward with the 
same vigor, the same capacity to 
meet changing conditions, the 
same ability to supply progressive 
material that has characterized 
its long history and kept it a 
leader in its field. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


In These United States 


Experiences in Intercultural Education 


I— The Latin-American 


This series of story-articles on the diverse cultures represented by a 
fifth-grade class provides factual material on these culture groups, and 


suggests a technique for integrating such knowledge with the activities of 
elementary school children. 


‘Te teacher read down the 
list of names that came with her 
new class. “Like an itemized bill 
with a delivery of packages,” she 
thought. “Adams, Agababian, AIl- 
varez, Burns, DiCicco, Golberg, 
Lisowski, O’Brien—‘What’s in a 
name?’ It would be fun to ask the 
fifth grade to answer that Shake- 
spearean query, to start at A and 
go straight through the roll to Z 
with a question for everyone in 
the class. 

“What does your name mean? 

“Where were your fathers and 
your forefathers born? Yes, and 
your mothers and foremothers 
too? 

“What languages do the mem- 
bers of your family know? 

“What songs and poems and lit- 
tle prayers can you say in another 
tongue? 

“What alphabet other than the 
English can you write? 

“What can we learn from each 
other? What can we bring to our 
America from the four corners of 
the earth? What knowledge, what 
beauty, what fun and laughter? 

“Let us bring our gifts to her. 
Heap them high! Words from an- 
other land! Songs our forefathers 
knew! Poems and prayers! Fes- 
tivals and lovely tales, tricks and 
toys and dancing steps, and good 
things to eat from every land in 
the world!” 

Ricardo Velasquez sat at the 
front of the room right under the 
American flag, and his fifth-grade 
face looked much like other fifth- 
grade faces, but his name—now 
there was romance! 

“I am acquainted with an 
American Indian boy whose last 
name is the same as yours, Ri- 
cardo,” began the teacher. “He 
lives in New Mexico. Of course, he 
has an Indian name as well as a 
Spanish name, and he can speak 
in the Indian tongue as well as in 
Spanish. However, he spoke to us 
in English.” 

“IT can speak some Spanish,” 
Ricardo ventured. 

“Then please tell me the names 
of the days of the week, will 


you?” said the teacher. “I know 
that domingo is Sunday, but what 
are the other days called?” 

Ricardo rattled off the other six 
and no one was any the wiser. 

“Not so fast, please,” the 
teacher begged. 

At last it was all written on the 
board in big letters: 


Spanish Lesson 


Sunday 
Domingo (doh min’ goh) 
Monday 
Lunes (loo’ nays) 
Tuesday 
Martes (marr’ tays) 
Wednesday 
Miercoles (me air’ co lays) 
Thursday 
Jueves (who ay’ vays) 
Friday 
Viernes (vee air’ nays) 
Saturday 
Sabado (sah’ bah dough) 


“We can thank Columbus for 
that,” said the teacher with a 
long, admiring look at the “chalk 
talk.” “And Ricardo,” she added 
hastily, “what language do you 
suppose the great Admiral used 
when he wrote letters to King 
Ferdinand and Queen Isabella? 
Spanish, of course. And the Span- 
ish explorers who followed the 
trail of Columbus across the Sea 
of Darkness brought not only the 
Spanish flag, but the Spanish 
language as well, to the New 
World. They gave the language to 
the Indians.” 

“Did you really see the Indian 
boy ?” some one asked. 

“Yes, I did. I was in his house. 
He lives in a pueblo in New Mex- 
ico. Help yourself to a book of 
maps and find the Rio Grande 
country.” 

“Here it is! Here is New Mex- 
ico!’ came the cry after a brief 
flutter of pages. 

“And here is Old Mexico, too!” 

“Yes, Mexico is one of our clos- 
est Good Neighbor countries. If 
you ever go there you will need 
some Spanish words for daily use. 


ETHEL M. DUNCAN 


Can you help us to get ready for 
an imaginary journey that may 
turn into a real one some day, Ri- 
cardo?” 

“T can tell you how to say yes 
and no,’ Ricardo offered. “Si is 
yes. Non is no.” 

“Si, si, si, non, si, non,” buzzed 
the class trying out the new 
sounds. 

Well, that was something. If 
one only could know when to use 
st and when not to use non! It 
would be well to be equipped with 
a slightly larger vocabulary, how- 
ever, so at last with the aid of 
Ricardo and a book of Spanish 
lessons, these words were placed 
on the board: 


Buenos dias, senor 

(bwé’ nos dé as, san yor). 

Good day, sir. 

Buenas noches, senora 

(bwé’ nas no’ chés, san yO ra). 
Good night, madam. 

Muchas gracias 

(mut’ chas gra th’éé as). 

Many thanks. 

Viva (vé’ va). Hurrah! 

Patio (pat’ yO). 

Court of garden inside a house. 
Tamales 

(ta’ ma’ lés). 

A Mexican food. 

Frijoles (fré’ ho’ lés). Beams. 
Peso (pa’so). Mexican dollar. 
Sarape (sdra’ pé). A blanket. 
Rebozo (rab6’sso). A shawl. 
Fiesta (fé és’ ti). A celebration. 
Siesta (se és’ ta). A nap. 

Mi amigo 

(me ahmé’ go). 

My friend. 

Conquistador 

(cohn kee stah doo’r). 
Conqueror. 

Espanoles 

(es pah yoh’ lays). 

Spanish. 

The great importance of the 
Spanish language in the New 
World became apparent as the 
children picked out on the map the 
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homes of Spanish-speaking peo- 
ple: 


Mexico Argentina 
Panama Chile 
Honduras Peru 
Guatemala Colombia 
Nicaragua Venezuela 
Salvador Bolivia 
Costa Rica 
Cuba Ecuador 
Santo Domingo Paraguay 
Puerto Rico Uruguay 


In Brazil Portuguese is the of- 
ficial language. Spanish is spoken 
frequently in the southern parts 
of California, Texas, Arizona, and 
New Mexico. 

“Tell us more Spanish words,” 
demanded the class. 

Ricardo thought awhile. “Ma- 
dre is mother,’ he announced. 
“And padre is father. That’s easy 
to learn. And ninos (nén’ yos) 
means children.” 

Alice waved her hand in an ef- 
fort to halt Ricardo’s next re- 
mark. “I think I know something 
in Spanish, Miss Vance—The 
Nina, The Pinta and The Santa 
Maria! Is that Spanish?” 

“Si, si, you are right, Alice. The 
ships of Columbus! The Nina 
means The Girl, The Pinta means 
The Painted One. And of course 
we all know that Santa Maria 
means St. Mary. 

“The Spanish language was the 
first language of Europe to arrive 
in the New World. Once it got 
here it stayed. It stayed in Ari- 
zona and New Mexico, in Old 
Mexico and Central America, and 
all over South America it spread 
and grew like the grass of the 
plains and the trees and vines of 
the jungles. Spanish! Spanish! 
Spanish! Everywhere! You think, 
perhaps, that Ricardo is the only 
one in our class who knows any 
words in this language, but the 
truth is that you all know a bit of 
Spanish. For example, what do you 
call the table-topped mountains of 
our Southwest? Mesas. And what 
is the word mesa (may’ sah) but 
the Spanish word for table? 


“Sometimes we use the word 
adieu when we say good-bye. 
Adios (adé6s’) is the Spanish 
word for good-bye. 

“We call one of our rivers the 
Rio Grande, using the Spanish 
word rio for river. We talk about 
the great ranches of our West. 
The Spanish word for farm is 
rancho.” 

“Do you know what?” observed 
Richard. “Ricardo’s name is some- 
thing like my name.” 

“It is the very same, the Span- 
ish form of Richard!” 


“I guess Pedro is Spanish for 
Peter,’’ someone ventured. 

“And José is Joseph!” 

“Roberto is Robert!” 

“Margarita is Margaret!” 

“Maria Rosa is Rose Marie!” 

“Felipé is Philip!” 

“Miss Vance, look!” exclaimed 
Edith. She held up a story book 
which she had taken from the 
reading table. “Here is a little 
Mexican boy. He’s cute. Look at 
the big hat he is wearing!” 

“That’s a sombrero,” said Don- 
ald, proud of the big Spanish word 
in his vocabulary. “At home we 
have a big hat like that. It came 
from Mexico.” 

“T have a pig bank at home, a 
clay pig with flowers painted on 
it. It came from Mexico, too,” said 
Ann, 

“T’ll bring some of my Mexican 
pottery to school for you all to 
see,” the teacher promised. “I 
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have some plates and some yellow 
mugs.” 

“Miss Vance, do you know how 
big the biggest fan in the world 
is?” inquired Ricardo. “Because 
we have a very big one at home 
that came from Cuba—but first 
it came to Cuba from Spain. I 
will bring it to school.” 

“I certainly wish you would, 
Ricardo. It will be nice to see such 
a big fan, and one that comes from 
both Spain and Cuba. How will it 
be if we decorate the room with 
all the Spanish and Mexican 
things you children bring to 
school? And how would you like it 
if we tried to make a piiata 
(pé nydi’ ta) ?” 

“Is that a cake?”’ Marie wanted 
to know. 

“Will we eat it? Will we have a 
party and eat the cake?” Buzzing 
talk swelled into a bigger and big- 
ger noise in the room. 


Three strikes at the swinging pinata! 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Pinatas dangle in the booths 


“It is not a cake,” announced 
the teacher. “But I hope you will 
like it just as much.” Curiosity 
took the place of certain fun and 
the teacher went on, “A pinata is 
a Christmas toy. We could try to 
make one and then lay it aside for 
our Christmas festival this year. 
3ut first, I should tell you how it 
is used. 


Christmas in Mexico 

“In Mexico they’ celebrate 
Christmas for nine days and they 
have g lovely time, I can tell you. 
Nine parties! Nine posadas 
(po sii’ dis)! Nine beautiful pro- 
cessions! Nine families to cele- 
brate it all together! The reason 
for this is that it took nine days 
for Mary and Joseph to make 
their journey from Nazareth to 
Bethlehem. They make a little 
play out of the Christmas story 
in Mexico. Each of the nine fami- 
lies that celebrate together has 
an inn or posada in the house. The 
children and the grownups, car- 
rying lighted candles, march in a 
bright procession around the pa- 
tio. A small platform, on which 
stand the figures of Mary and Jo- 
seph, is carried at the head of the 
procession, and as the marchers 
move round and round the patio 
they sing. At a doorway they stop. 
It is the inn, the posada. Someone 
sings ‘In heaven’s name I beg for 
shelter.’ 

“The cruel answer comes from 
within the posada: 

“ “There is no room. You may be 
thieves. Begone!’ 

“The procession moves slowly 
on. Again and again Mary and Jo- 
seph are turned away. Again and 


again the candle-bright procession 
moves on until at last they come 
to a friendly door. Then the voice 
of Joseph sings a carol which tells 
of Mary, the Mother of Heaven, 
who is searching for an inn, for a 
posada, so that the baby Jesus 
may be born. Now the friendly 
door is opened and the procession 
enters bearing the little platform 
with its figures of Mary and Jo- 
seph. These are placed upon an al- 
tar and the first part of the cele- 
bration is ended. The candles are 
put out and the party begins. 

“Christmas time in Mexico! 
Music and dancing and fireworks! 
Palm trees and bright red poin- 
settias! Candies and fruits and 
sugar cane! And then, best of all, 
the pinatas! 

“When you walk through the 
streets of a Mexican city at 
Christmas time you see a curious 
sight. Dangling from the frame- 
work of the booths where things 
are sold are the pinatas. They are 
fancy paper figures decorated 
with tinsel—a lady, perhaps, or a 
man, a silver fish or a clown, a 
rooster, a big green frog or a 
white lamb. Hidden inside each 
pinata is an earthen jar or ball 
filled with candies, fruits, nuts, 
rattles, whistles, balloons, and 
pieces of sugar cane. 

“The great fun of the Mexican 
Christmas party is the breaking 
of the pinata which is hung from 
the ceiling. One by one the chil- 
dren are blindfolded and one by 
one they try to strike the pivata 
with a strong stick. Three strikes 
at the swinging pinata for each 
blindfolded one! At last someone 
is sure to crack the hidden jar 


and then the contents come tum- 
bling down to the floor while all 
the merry-makers scramble for 
the prizes. 

“The last night of the posadas is 
‘-alled Noche Buena ché bwé’- 
nad) which is our Christmas Eve. 
Even after nine posadas Christ- 
mas is not really over because 
when January 6 comes there is 
another celebration. This is 
Twelfth Night or the Day of the 
Three Kings. Children put their 
shoes out on the window sills or on 
the balconies the night before so 
that the Three Kings may fill 
them with presents. When the day 
comes there is another Christmas 
play. This time they dramatize the 
arrival of the three wise men or 
kings at the stable in Bethlehem. 
At night a cake called the ‘king’s 
roll’ is eaten. It is baked in the 
shape of a crown.” 

“We could have a cake after 
all!” exclaimed Richard. 

The teacher laughed. “I’m 
afraid it would get stale, Richard, 
if we made the cake so soon, but 
we could make a pinata, I should 
think, even though Christmas is 
still a long way off.” 

In the days that followed, the 
schoolroom took on a gay and col- 
orful appearance. Donald brought 
the sombrero from his home. The 
“very big fan that came from 
Cuba and Spain” left Ricardo’s 
house for a short stay in grade 
five. The teacher brought some 
brown plates and yellow mugs to 
school. A string of gaily painted 
gourds and seed pods made a 
splash of color on the wall. The 
clay pig grinned from a shelf 


above the teacher’s desk and 
drawings of pinatas fluttered 
from the bulletin board. Note- 


books and vocabularies took on a 
proud touch of Spanish, Aztec de- 
signs paraded above the black- 
boards, and a rooster piiata be- 
gan to take form around a big 
flowerpot which someone had 
brought to school. Mexico would 
be well represented in the winter 
festival of nations at Strawberry 
Street School! 

Ricardo Velasquez had truly 
started something in the fifth 
grade by merely being there with 
his Spanish name trailing all the 
color and romance of other lands, 
of another culture. The teacher 
studied the class roll book—‘“Kel- 
ler, Marino, Maxwell, Olsen, 
Pierchoski, Quigley, Rosenbaum, 
Samec, Soltysiak, Turnowchyk, 
Berdeur, Williams, Yazujian, 
York, Zurzola— 

“What's in 
see!” 
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P have eliminated 
many materials in these war 
days; but there is so much yet that 
the littlest child can do to keep 
up the morale of his country until 
victory comes. There are child op- 
portunities galore, to serve for 
liberty, good citizenship in little 
things not among the least of 
these. Moral hazards are at least 
partially eliminated insofar as 
wholesome growth is directed in 
the school workshop. 

Since very ancient times the 
picture-story has been used to ex- 
press ideas graphically. We so 
often see better than we hear. 
This explains the popularity of 
the movie. The Chinese proverb 
says it this way: “One picture is 
worth a thousand words.” 

The deep satisfaction of a hap- 
py child citizenship of the 40,000,- 
000 boys and girls in America will 


CHECK CHARTS 


The Right Way of Doing a Few Everyday Things 
_ A Child’s Call to Arms Activity 
ALICE HAWTHORNE 


contribute immeasurably to the 
Common National Defense in 
these days of uncertainty. Hence 
the six charts depicting the happy 
ways of doing everyday necessary 
things and checking results. 
Making a class set of the charts 
to keep before the group for a 
definite period for discussion and 
continuous charting of develop- 
ment will be a community project, 
but the real value of the activity 
is the making of individual* sets 
of the posters to carry home. 
Mother will welcome the incentive 
that these charted fundamentals 
of happy living furnish to help 
her ; since her time is overfull now 
with war work. Mother knows 
that incidentally her child’s en- 
thusiasm and active interest in the 
use of the charts will be building 
up a personality of elements so 
very needful for the future. A 
child that is “socially ready” is 


Illustrated by KAY ORR WALKER 


such a joy to himself and to 
others. 

Some children will enjoy mak- 
ing a scrapbook of their wartime 
jobs—a page for the content of 
each chart. There are, of course, 
innumerable other charts which 
may be added. That’s the beauty 
of an Activity—just a suggestion 
to a child and he’s off and it’s hard 
for the adult to keep up. 

Right, automatic responses can 
be built up into a self-confidence 
that insures a feeling of security 
so necessary to happiness in child 
or adult. “The fun of doing things 
right” can become a habit. Confi- 
dence is a precious thing. 

The check charts are very sim- 
ply kept. 


“The individual sets of posters may be illustrated 
with pictures cut from magazines rather than with 
the silhouettes of the class posters, if preferred 


means “YES” 
means “NO” 


WHAT TO WEAR, WHERE 


1. Do you always wear zippers or rubbers when it rains? 


Do you always take them off again when you come into the house? [ | 


Do you change your school dress to a play dress when you come home from school? [_| 


Our Government says to take extra good care of everything. 


Do you always put on a coat or sweater when you run out to play on a cold day? [ | 


4. Do you keep your very “best” dress for Sunday School, for a party, or for a special 
occasion, and not “beg” Mother to let you wear it to school? [ | 


You must learn early to wear the right clothes to the right places. 


5. Do you keep your shoelaces tied? 


6. Do you keep your buttons buttoned? 


. Do you keep your socks pulled up? 


7 
8. Do you keep your hair tidy? 
9 


. Do you manicure your nails every day? 


10. Are you scrupulously clean? 


That will make a very pretty dress, prettier. 
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7. Do you use your fingers to eat pickles? 


. Do you ever find fault with the food? 

. Do you always take your soup from the side of the spoon? 

. Do you keep your mouth closed while chewing? 

. Do you butter a whole piece of bread at once? I HOPE NOT! 

. When you have finished a meal do you always lay the knife and fork in the 


. Do you use a fork to eat your cake? 
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HOW TO EAT WHAT 


middle of the plate, side by side? 


OOO 


WHAT TO SAY WHEN 


‘‘Say the Right Thing at the Right Time”’ 


. Do you have nice TELEPHONE manners? [| 


Here are five things to notice: 


a. Don't talk too long. 


Now it is distinctly unpatriotic; always it has been bad 
taste. 


b. Don't call at unreasonable hours. 

c. Never begin a conversation with “Who is this?” 
d. Do not yell into the telephone. 
e 


. Replace the receiver gently when you're through talking. 


. Do you always have one interesting story or bit of news for the family at the dinner 


table? 
L] 


Do you know the right thing to say to the hostess when you leave a party? 


“Thank you, Mrs. Smith, I've had a lovely time,” is correct. 


. Are you tongue-tied and shy — self-conscious — when you are introduced to 


strangers? L] 


“How do you do” is enough to say to make you seem friendly. Then, if more is 
expected, get the other person to talk, not by asking questions, but by introduc- 


ing a conversational topic such as: “I wish you could see my dog’—"‘Saturday I 
am going to the zoo.” 


5. Do you argue, whine or sulk? 


6. Do you know how to accept a compliment? [| 


10. 


. Do you quarrel? 


. When you are asked a question, do you just answer “Yes” or “No”? It is much 


. When a person’s name is mentioned do you always have something nice to say 


“Thank you” with a smile is gracious. 


better to make an answer that is at least a sentence long. 


about that person? 


Are you a good listener? 
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WHO’S TO CLEAN, WHICH 


In a family the BATHROOM is everybody’s responsibility with a rack for each member 
of the family. 


1. 
2. 


. Do you scrub the bathtub after your bath? 


. Do you ever touch a bottle marked, “poison”? 
. Are you careful to avoid electric shocks? 


. Do-you always hang your coat up on a hanger instead of 


. When you leave your bedroom in the morning, do you 


. Do you keep your feet off the furniture? [ | 


. Do you put your book back in the bookcase when you're 


Do you hang up your towel and washcloth neatly after using? 
Do you leave the soap in the water in the wash bowl to melt away? 
Do you wipe out the bow! and leave it neat? 


I hope you do not leave a rim around the edge. 


Rub the tub, 

Scrub the tub, 

When your bath is done. 
Leave it white, 

Shining bright, 

Like the morning sun. 

If you should be 

The next, you see, 
You'd be the lucky one. 
Rub! Scrub! Rub! 


—Author Unknown. 


OO 


Never touch an electric fixture when (1) your hands are wet or (2) when you are 
in the bathtub, or (3) when you are on a damp floor. 
Keep damp towels away from electric equipment. 


. Do you wash your hands and face after play? [J 


WHERE TO PUT WHAT 


‘‘A Place for Everything and Everything in Its Place’’ 


. Do you put away your roller skates on hooks in the hall 


closet when you come in from skating? 
throwing it down on a near-by chair? 


always hang up your clothes—your nightie? 


through reading? 
When you're through playing, do you put your toys away? 


. Do you keep crumbs off the chairs and the davenport? 


. Do you spread the newspaper over the floor and leave it there after reading it? 
. Do you ever mark the walls with your pencil? 


. Do you always wrap up broken glass or broken needles and put them in the 


garbage can? 


. Do you take pins out of clothing before you put it in the laundry bag? 


LI 
LJ 
LJ 
. Do you ever put your pencil or pins or pennies or buttons in your mouth? [| 
LJ 
. Do you always carry scissors with points down? C] 


(Continued on Page 61) 
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LESSONS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal, Oliver Hazard 
Perry School, Cleveland, 


Ohio 


OUR FRIEND, THE POLICEMAN 
(Reading Lesson) 


Here comes our friend, the policeman. 
He wears a blue uniform. 

He wears a silver badge. 

We are glad he is coming. 

He always helps us. 

Good morning, Mr. Policeman. 
We are glad to see you. 

Our friend blows his whistle. 

The automobiles and cars all stop. 
Now we can go to school. 

Thank you, Mr. Policeman. 

To the Teacher: 


In this series of lessons the many community helpers will be presented as friends of 
children. The spirit of cooperation and mutual helpfulness will be emphasized. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


1. Make a list of the services of the local policeman: Traffic duty at street intersec- 
tions; answering radio calls; protecting citizens; protecting property; and main- 
taining law and order. 


2. Make a list of services children can render to the policeman: Obey traffic regula- 
tions by crossing the street with green light; look carefully before crossing street 
where there is no light; observe regulations in riding bicycles; going home quietly 
and quickly when out after night and avoiding danger generally. 


WHAT AMI? WHO AMI? 
I am bright and shiny. I wear a uniform. 
A policeman wears me. I help people. 
Boys and girls like to look at me. Boys and girls like me. 
Grown-up people look at me, too. Most grown people like me, too. 


What am I? Who am I? 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 
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OUR SAFETY BRIGADE 
(Reading Lesson) 
Our school has a safety brigade. 
We have school guards to help us. 
Our guards carry safety flags. 
When the flag is down we stop. 


When the flag is raised we cross the 
street. 


We want to be safe boys and girls. 
No one must get hurt. 


Doctors and nurses are helping the 
soldiers. 


We must be good citizens by keeping 
well. 


SOMETHING TO DO 

Organizing a Room Safety Brigade 

While the officers and guards of the Safety Council must be chosen from the upper 
grades, each lower grade can have a room safety brigade. The officers should be selected by 
the children under the guidance of the teacher. 

Standards for officers: Must play fair, have courage, must be prompt, willing to work, 
and to take responsibility. 
Rules for Children 


Cooperation; helpful attitude; willingness to take and follow directions; and loyalty 
to officers. 
Service Squads 
A. Housekeepers 
1. Care of plants. 
2. Care of blackboards and erasers. 
3. Care of library. 
4. Inspection of cloak hall. 
B. Yard Helpers 
1. Pick up papers. 
2. Inspect for broken glass, sharp stones, ete. 
(Other duties-as situations require.) 


STORY HOUR — UNCLE SAM’S HELPER 
Ronald has a big brother, Frank, who is in the army. Ronald has a photograph of 
Frank wearing a uniform. Every day Ronald looked at this photograph and wished he 
could join the army. 
When school started, Ronald really joined the army. He became a member of the 
safety brigade. This is a part of Uncle Sam’s army on the home front. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


OUR FRIEND, THE FARMER 
(Reading Lesson) 

We have many friends. 
The farmer is one of our best friends. 
He has worked hard all summer. 
Now he has juicy red apples for us. 
He has pears, peaches, and grapes. 
See these sacks of potatoes. 
And see the baskets of red tomatoes! 
Everyone works hard on the farm. 


But what good things they have to eat. 


Hurrah for our friend, the farmer. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


CARE OF CROPS 


A. Frwit. Study of kinds and methods of harvesting fruits. 
1. Apples. Picked carefully and sorted into three grades. 
First grade placed into barrels for shipping. 
Second grade put into baskets to be sold locally. 


Third grade to be used for canning, jelly, and apple butter. 
2. Pears. Picked and put into baskets for selling and for canning and preserving. 
3. Peaches. Picked and placed into baskets for the market and for canning, pre- 
serving and pickling. 
4. Grapes. Picked and sorted for jelly and jam making, and for juice. 
B. Vegetables 
- Potatoes. Dug and placed in sacks for selling and stored in cellar. 
Cabbages, pumpkins, squashes, onions and parsnips placed in cellars. 
C. Hay 


Cut, stacked and ready to be used for feeding. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


MOTHER’S HELPERS 
(Reading Lesson) 


Mother is canning fruit. 
We are mother’s helpers. 


We wash grapes and take them off the 
stems. 


We peel peaches and take out the big 
seeds. 


We wash tomatoes and cut them into 
pieces. 


Mother cooks the fruit in a big kettle. 


Then she dips her fruit jars into boiling 
water. 


Now they are ready for the hot fruit. —_ 


How good the cans of fruit look! 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
Ways of Conserving Fruit 
Dehydrating. Dry or evaporate. 
Preserving. Wash, remove skins and boil with sugar. 
Jelly making. Boil to remove juice, add sugar, and boil until thick. 
Canning. Wash, peel, remove seeds, boil until tender, place in properly prepared jars. 
Frozen. Berries frozen in packages for selling. 
Ways of Conserving Vegetables 
Much the same as for fruit. 
Tomatoes made into juice as well as canned. 


ai WHO KNOWS THE ANSWER? 


1. Mary picked 4 baskets of grapes. She prepared 2 baskets for canning. 
How many more must she prepare? 


2. Mother canned 2 bushels of peaches and 3 bushels of tomatoes. How 
many bushels has she canned? 


3. Harry picked 3 baskets of yellow peaches and 4 baskets of white peaches. 
How many baskets did he pick? 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS 
The Victory Garden Harvest 


The following questions may serve such needs as: encouraging the shy child to talk, 
helping to develop sentence sense, and aiding the teacher in discovering the interests, 
needs and speech habits of the individuals in her class. The teacher should solicit a variety 
of answers and opinions from her pupils. This may lead to interesting and valuable discus- 
sions among the members of her group. A conscious effort should be made to increase the 
meaning and speaking vocabularies of each child. 


Can you think of a good name for this picture? 

What name shall we give this little girl? 

What is she holding in her hands? 

What vegetable is in the basket? 

Do you suppose she bought these vegetables at the store? 
Where else could she get them? 

What name did we give our gardens this year? 

Did you have a Victory Garden? 

Why did we call our gardens Victory Gardens? 

What vegetables did you plant? 

Which vegetable came up first? 

Which vegetables do you like best to eat? 

Why are vegetables good for us? 

Name some leaf vegetables. 

Name some root vegetables. 

Name some vegetables which grow above ground. 

What will the little girl’s mother do with the vegetables this month? 
Why will she can them? 

What can you do to help your mother can vegetables? 


Name some vegetables which are usually canned each year. 


SOMETHING TO DO ACTIVITIES 


xARDEN STICKS: Draw Betty Beet, Paul Pea, etc., in miniature. Color and mount 
on split toothpicks. A garden can be developed in a cardboard box by forcing ends of tooth- 
picks through the bottom of the box. 


CANNING: Make a list of vegetables suitable for canning. List the materials necessary 
for the work. Choose one vegetable and follow through the. steps. in canning 
picking the crop to sealing it in containers. 
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Welcome Back to School 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


Act I 
(CHARACTERS : 

Children representing the following school books. 

READING HISTORY 

SPELLING MusIc 

TEOGRAPHY PEN MANSHIP 
SCENE: In an ordinary schoolroom which has been 
closed for the summer. 

(As the scene opens, the BOOKS are coming down 
from the closet shelves and bookcases where they 
have been stored since June. Each child who talks 
for the Book holds it up in front of him as he 
speaks.) 

READING Book (He walks down from a small step- 
ladder which is supposed to connect with the closet 
shelf. He brushes himself off): 

Oh, um! Am I stiff and tired staying in that dark 
place all summer. Of course it was cool, but I do hope 
the children will return soon. 

SPELLING Book: 

I heard what you said, Reading Book, but I was 
really glad of the rest this summer. You see I had 
a hard year. A little boy owned me and was rough 
with me. See how worn I am! He couldn’t seem to 
understand me very well and the teacher made him 
take me home almost every night. Sometimes I was 
left in a store, and sometimes on the ball field. A 
hard life, I tell you! A hard life! 

GEOGRAPHY Book: 

Well, I for one will be glad to see the children again, 
and I know they will be more interested in me than 
ever before. They will want to see my maps to point 
out all the places where our soldiers, sailors, and 
marines are stationed. I’m a pretty important per- 
son these days, and I know it. 

HISTORY Book (Enters via the stepladder as the 

rest have done): 
So you think you’re important, Geography! Well, 
what do you think of me? I’m changing so every day 
the children will have to keep both the newspapers 
and me right with them every minute. I haven’t 
missed those children half as much as they’ve missed 
me. I wouldn’t be a bit surprised to be their favorite 
book friend this year. 

Music Book (Enters singing one of the war songs 
or hymns): 

If it wasn’t for me the whole world would be sadder 
and especially these children who are coming back 
to school this week. When anything special happens 
what do they do? Why, they sing, of course. They 
sing every day of their lives and I only hope a nice 
little boy or girl who knows how to really sing gets 
me this year. Last year a monotone got me and was 
I nervous! 

HISTORY Book: 

Monotone? What’s that? 

Music Book: 

Oh, someone who sings the whole song without going 
up and down once. It sounds like this—(He demon- 
strates, as he is doing so PENMANSHIP enters 
mumbling.) 

PENMANSHIP: 

Pasition,,size,.spacing, slant, endings and letter for- 


Sizes § spacin; gant, endings and 
‘letter for mation: 


READING Book: 

Well, what’s the matter with you? Learning a wel- 
coming speech or something? 

PENMANSHIP Book: 

Oh, that’s my job for each year—to teach those chil- 
dren six important points. They’ll never be good 
writers until they do know those things! 

SPELL ING 300K : 

Ha! Ha! Each one of us thinks we’re the most im- 
portant! Let’s settle the argument by piling our- 
selves up on this table and see what happens when 
the children come back to school this week. 

ALL: 

Yes—yes—fine idea! (They all are piled on nearby 
table by children who represented them. These chil- 
dren exit, saying: ) 

It’s time for all children to come back to school, 

To pick up their pencils, books and rule, 

Welcome, children, welcome all, 

It’s time for school—it’s early Fall! 


Act Il 
CHARACTERS: 
JOHN MARY DAVID 
LILLIAN RUSSELL HARRIET 


SCENE: Same. The small pile of BOOKS are on the 
table. (As the scene opens, the children come in to- 
gether, laughing and talking). 

JOHN: 
So Miss Johnson wants us to come in today to help 
get the books down from the shelves—this will be 
fun! 

MARY: 
Sure, it will be. (Then she looks at the BOOKS on the 
table.) But, I wonder how those few books got on 
that table! Don’t tell me they’ve been out here all 
summer! 

RUSSELL: 
There’s no dust on them so they couldn’t have. 

LILLIAN: 
Oh, they climbed off the shelves onto the stepladder 
themselves—I’m a regular Sherlock Holmes! Didn’t 
you know that? 

DAVID: 
Ah, here’s our good old History Book! Since the war, 
I’ve really become interested in the history of the 
world—no one can call that subject dull after World 
War II! 

HARRIET: 
You’re right, Dave—but what about old Spelling? 
You certainly won’t get a kick out of this book, will 
you? (HARRIET picks up the SPELLING Book and 
opens it.) 

DAVID: 
You’re wrong there! If I’m going to try for a job 
later on I’ve got to be able to spell when I write that 
letter of application haven’t I—and write too! (he 
adds, eramining the book PENMANSHIP). 

HARRIET: 
I suppose you’re right. 

JOHN (Interrupting as he picked up the GEOGRA- 
PHY BOOK): 
This is going to be my favorite subject this year— 
I’m pretty interested in maps, and special places now 
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that I know so many of our boys are in foreign lands. 


MARY: 


Reading Books are going to be pretty important, too 
—I guess we'll find every book in this school is play- 
ing an important part in our lives. 


RUSSELL : 


That’s why the teachers make us take care of these 
books. We’re lucky to have schools and books—in 
some of the foreign countries the children have to 


LILLIAN: 
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lucky—and many of us do not appreciate it. 


Well, this isn’t getting the books down, is it? Oh, 
goody—here’s our old friend the Music Book. How 


about one good song before we get to work. What 


do you say! 
DAVID: 


spend their days and nights dodging bombs! Weare’ end the play.) 


Fine. Let’s sing page 
favorite! (The children sing one or more songs to 


. You see I still remember my 


The Highway to Health 
and Growing Up 


Bath Song 
Sing— 

Rub a dub dub 

Rub a serub scrub 

Mary Amelia’s abath in the tub, 

Dipping and splashing, wiggling 
her toes, 

Blowing soap bubbles to tickle her 
nose, 

Sudsing and splattering, laughing 
and chattering, 

Floating and diving and nothing 
else mattering— 

Mornings and evenings and often 
at noon, 

Up in the nursery—hark to the 

tune of 

Rub a dub dub 

Rub a scrub scrub 

Mary Amelia’s abath in the tub. 


Now-Mary Amelia is almost five 
and today she is going to have one 
of the greatest thrills of her life. 
She is going to school! No wonder 
Mary Amelia is rubbing and 
scrubbing. I know just what she 
will look like when she walks into 
the Kindergarten room, don’t 
you? 

Her cheeks will be red and rosy 
and her blue eyes will be sparkling 
with excitement. I believe she will 
be wearing a little blue pinafore 
and perhaps a gold ribbon tied on 
her precise little curls. For days 
and days Mary Amelia has been 
getting ready for this event. She 
has been learning how to do things 
for herself because mother will 
not be on hand to do it for her any- 
more. But what five-year-old child 
would want mother to do things 
for her? You wouldn’t, I’m cer- 
tain, would you? 

Here is a list of the things Mary 
Amelia has learned how to do for 
herself. See how many of them 
you can do. 


MARGUERITE GODE 


First—Mary Amelia, as you see 
by the little poem, has learned 
how necessary it is to keep clean 
in order to be healthy and look 
her best. And not only does she 
keep her skin fresh and glowing, 
but she has learned to clean her 
nails and teeth also. Of course, 
mother trims her nails but very 
seldom does her help go beyond 
that. Once, Mary Amelia lost her 
file and found that a tooth pick 
served as a very good substitute. 

Then—Mary Amelia brushes 
her teeth every day with her own 
little brush that hangs on the 
rack beside mother’s and dad’s. 
How does she brush them? Up 
and down — up and down — so 
there is no chance for food to hide 
in the little cracks between her 
teeth. How pleased the school 
nurse will be when she finds out 
that here is one little girl who 
already knows how to brush her 
teeth correctly. 

It is still necessary, however, 
for Mary Amelia’s mother to 
brush her hair. Some day, when 
the curls are cut off, Mary Amelia 
will take on that added chore her- 
self. 

Every morning when she gets 
out of bed Mary Amelia begins 
to dress herself. She puts on her 
own shoes and stockings—her un- 
derwear and slip—then she calls 
to her mother and they choose the 
dress she will wear that day. 
Mother helps with the buttons and 
ties the shoes—for although Mary 
Amelia can tie a knot she cannot 
tie a bow. 

A good breakfast of orange 
juice, cereal, an egg, toast and 
milk gives her a peppy start off 
to school. 

In Kindergarten Mary Amelia 
will learn how important it is for 


a little child to know her own mit- 
tens, galoshes or rubbers and be 
able to put them on by herself. 
It would be impossible for Miss 
Brown, the teacher, to give each 
child help in this daily task. Mary 
Amelia will probably be able to 
help other children who are 
struggling for the first time with 
the problem of waiting on them- 
selves. 

Here is the growing-up chart 
which Mary Amelia has checked 
against herself. 

How many can you check”? 

Can dress self X 
(all but buttons) 
Can brush teeth X 
Can lace shoes X 
Can tie shoes 
Keeps self clean X 
Can comb hair X 
Can put on rubbers or galoshes X 
Can putonwraps X 
Can attend to toilet duties alone X 
Can go home alone X 
Can carry information home X 
Can fasten galoshes and mittens 

together to prevent losing X 

And now, teacher—Here are a 
few of the things you can do to 
help the five-year-old wait on him- 
self. 


Find a suitable place for chil- 
dren to store galoshes and rub- 
bers. 

Ask every child to have names 
printed or written on adhesive 
tape strip pasted inside each rub- 
ber. See that the names are kept 
readable as they will often wear 
off from continued’ rubbing 
against shoes. 

Ask the child to bring clothes- 
pin to fasten rubbers and galoshes 
together. Overshoes with buckles 
or snaps may be fastened together 
without clothespin. 
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Show child how to roll mittens 
together and tuck into sleeve or 
pocket of coat. Scarfs and soft 
caps or helmets will also store 
away in sleeve and help to prevent 
a mix-up in wearing apparel. If 
possible, have a hook for every 
child and his name printed above 
it. Urge children to help each 
other in putting on wraps. It en- 
courages doing for others and 
children will love the importance 
of being able to help. Also, you 
will find it stimulates the depen- 
dent child to do for himself. 

Once a month a basket from the 
lost and found department may be 
sent around to the different rooms 
in an effort to locate owners of 
articles unclaimed. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


An early visit to the primary 
room across the hall will help the 
beginners to realize neighborli- 
ness even in school. They will bet- 
ter understand why we ask chil- 
dren to be quiet in the schoolroom 
and will be willing to cooperate. 

A picture Health Chart, made 
by the children, will inspire a 
health program in the Kinder- 
garten and visits from the school 
nurse will also be an aid. In some 
localities toothbrushes may be 
purchased through the school and 
any teacher having the services of 
a school hygienist may consider 
herself lucky. 

Children are usually asked to 
remain at home if they are having 
a severe cold or contagious dis- 


ease. In some places where there 
is an epidemic of such diseases as 
mumps and measles, it is required 
that children bring an admit from 
a doctor or wait to be admitted by 
the school nurse. 

Handkerchiefs should be 
stressed and a handy box of klee- 
nex will prove invaluable. In one 
school, I know, the P.T.A. pur- 
chased a box of tissues for each 
room of the school. 

Catching sneezes or coughs in 
handkerchiefs, keeping objects 
out of mouth, washing hands after 
going to toilet, and before lunch, 
are all important teachings in the 
growing-up Health program of 
Mary Amelia and her little 
friends. 


No More Secrets 


J. A. SABIN 


Tae job of teaching, being 
itself a job of major proportions, 
is a conglomerate of many minor 
problems; not the least of which 
is the problem of and involving 
each teacher’s understanding of 
every other teacher’s difficulties, 
methods, successes and failures. 

In the present setup of passing 
a group of children from one 
teacher to another and from one 
room to another, too little stress 
is placed upon passing along, at 
the same time, adequate informa- 
tion concerning the child’s prog- 
ress, abilities, aptitudes, atti- 
tudes, etc., to the teacher who will 
succeed to the task of making the 
next contribution to the multiple 
changing of raw human resources 
into a finished social being. 

We are spending a great deal of 
thought and doing much research 
in the field of reports to parents. 
I do not have any criticism against 
this. It is essential and important 
that parents have an accurate pic- 
ture of what their children are do- 
ing and having done to them. 

But let’s go a step further and 
have Miss A give Miss B a detailed 
picture of the child she is passing 
on to her, and furthermore, let’s 
have Miss B know and under- 
stand, in part at least, the strug- 
gles, difficulties, devices and what 
not that Miss A suffered in thus 
far so nobly advancing the cause 
of enlightenment. 

To develop an integrated in- 
formation and _ understanding 
bureau for schools would be a 
great boon to education and to 


teachers who are being criticized, 
by their successors, for having 
failed to teach Johnnie how to 
spell, or for not making a beauti- 
ful writer out of little Eddie 
whose hands were in no way 
created for the delicacy of the 
“Palmer Method.” 

“Rugged Individualism” is 
something to brag about but it 
doesn’t build cooperative society. 
It exists in the field of education, 
and is evidenced not only by teach- 
ers but by separate schools. Too 
much information about children 
is stored away in office files and 
teachers’ minds and not enough is 
made available on the teacher’s 
desk. 

The task of developing such a 
program might very well absorb 
the time of experts in the fields 
of organization and records to the 
future good of all teachers and 
children. Why not first develop a 
program of this type for individ- 
ual schools and then extend it to 
take in schools in varying levels? 

I wonder how many building 
principals or superintendents ever 
know what a tremendous job Miss 
A has had to do to bring Mary to 
a point where she can read with- 
out leaving her voice suspended in 
the air like a puppet. 

Who knows the worries, heart- 
aches, and even tears caused by 
the little darlings who will next 
year go to Miss B who will in turn 
expect too much and think Miss A 
should have done this or that or 
the other in a different and better 
way. 


For the good of the profession 
something should be done and it 
can only be done well by those who 
are willing to learn and who are 
big enough to forget their own ex- 
ceptional ability as a teacher and 
recognize the fact that every 
teacher is directly or indirectly 
her own. 

Almost any school can find a 
teacher who, because she doesn’t 
know much about method and pro- 
cedure of subjects and grades 
other than her own, tries to pass 
the buck for her own lack to the 
teacher from whom she received 
her present group of poorly 
taught dumbbells. Nor can the 
teacher be held entirely responsi- 
ble. The system lays itself open to 
the use of such an excuse. 

I doubt if any extreme solution, 
such as making all practice teach- 
ers work at all levels of teaching 
is necessary. Some other method, 
such as a set of records for inter- 
class and intergrade exchange, 
shouldn’t be too difficult for ex- 
perts in the field of records to 
devise. Furthermore, the teacher 
who is genuinely interested in the 
future of her pupils would, I’m 
sure, be willing to pass on meth- 
ods that had proven valuable. 
Where time and schedule permit, 
some interclass visitation among 
the teachers would not be amiss, 
provided that the right attitude 
be assumed by the teacher doing 
the visiting. Teachers, as a group, 
are too prone to be severely criti- 
cal, 


I suggest, in conclusion, that 
some expert in the field organize a 
general scheme that will fit into 
the general pattern of educational 
programs; one that has sufficient 
elasticity for adoption by individ- 
ual teachers and schools. 
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CORRUGATED PAPER DESIGNS 


Sarah Rehtus 
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SCRAPS OF CORRUGATED PAPER 
SUCH AS ARE USED INSIDE CARTONS | 
ARE EASILY OBTAINABLE, ANO 

CAN BE USED TO GIVE UNUSUAL 
EFFECTS, COMBINE THEM wiTH 
OTHER PAPER ,OR PAINEEO Back. 
GROUNDS FOR VARIETY. 
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LEAF BORDERS Sarah Rehtus 


RED MAPLE 


HONEY LOCUST 


THE REAL LEAVES CAN BE USED 
AS PATTERNS. CRAYON OUTLINE 
MY BOOK DRAWINGS IN FALL COLORS GIVE 
OF LEAVES GOoD RESULTS. ALSO CoLOoRED 
CHALK is A Goop MEDIUM, 


A 
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DESIGNS ON GLASS 


23 


Sarah Rehtus 


INSTEAD OF TRYING TO 


PISCARDED BOTTLES, THE BRIGHT | 
GLASSES AND JARS, : COLORS ARE | 


WITH LIDS ANO WITH- ATTRACTIVE 
CLEAR AND OF WITH SOME 
COoOLOREO GLASS, CAN BLACK FOR 
BE USED. bIDS 


CORKS ADOD Ta 
DECORATIVE DETAIL. 


COVER THE WHOLE 
SURFACE OF 
THE 
LEAVE PARTs 
CLEAR, SO 
DESIGNS 


ACCENT. 


USE SMALL BRUSHES FOR 
THE DETAILS. TURPENTINE 


MANY FAMILIES HAVE CLEANS THEM EASILY: 


PARTS OF CANS OF ENAMEL OR OF 
LACQUER: SUCH SMALL AMOUNTS 
ARE NECESSARY FoR THIS ACTIVITY 


THAT SEVERAL 
SHARED CANS 
WiILt BE 


ENOUGH. 


PAPER 
DESIGNS 
ARE 
APPLIED 
A CoAT 
OF 
SHELLAC 
WILL 
PRotTEcT 


THE SuRFACE, 
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EBENEZER MUSES WISELY 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Ebenezer’s vacation was comfortably spent 
Away in the woods in a portable tent. 


It kept him cool when the sun was high, 
And when it rained, he was snug and dry. 


Over a camp fire bright he cooked 
The silver fish which he daily hooked; 


And at night in a hammock that served as a bed 
He counted the bright stars overhead. 


“What a glorious way to exist,” said he, 
“It’s the year round life for a hare like me.” 


w 


Then the nights turned cold and the white frosts came 
And Eb huddled close to the wood log’s flame; 


And pined for a cottage built for storm, 
A gay little spot that was safe and warm, 


And a blanket warm in which to creep 
And a lamp to burn when the dark was deep; 


So back to the city he found his way, 
And there thru the season he plans to stay. 


For a tent is fine for vacation clime, 
But a house is best when it’s winter time. 


And Ebenezer wants to know what you think about houses 


Questions to answer: 


1. What do we call the houses in which several families live? 
2. Who were the cliff dwellers? 
3. How do the Nomads of Asia live? 
1. What is the home of an Eskimo called and how is it con- 
structed ? 
5. Name several kinds of materials used in building our houses. 
6. How does the army use tents: 
7. How does the army use tents ? 
What is a trailer? 
What is a penthouse? 
8. Where do birds build their homes? 
9. What is meant by a cave man? 
10. What is a lighthouse? 
11. Where does a forest ranger live? 
12. What were sod houses and where were they found? 
13. What is a skyscraper? 
14. What is a duplex? 


Mark the things that make living in a house a comfort: 


Electricity Ventilation 
Water Lawn 

Snow Radio 
Flowerboxes Furniture 
Insulation Window lighting 
Telephone 


Can you name some of the new improvements that will be a part of 
the postwar home? 


Next month Ebenezer has more questions up his sleeve. 
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September Days 


(FOR RHYTHM BAND) 


Words, music and orchestration by 
TRIANGLE* ALICE HESS BEVERIDGE 


4 4 + +— — - 4 + —— + - 

TONE BLOCKS AND RHYTHM STICKS 


TAMBOURINES, BELLS, AND CASTANETS 


CYMBALS AND DRUMS 


a 


Sep-tem-ber days are here a - gain Withfields of rip-ened, wa- ving grain. The gold-en rod is 
And in the woods wheregen -tian blooms The wild deer roam so un - a - fraid And bus - y _ squir-rels 
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yel-low, too, And corn has turned to tawny brown, While apple trees up-on the hill With fruit are lad-en down. 
hoarding nuts While jay birds call frominthetrees. In all the year a-round, I’msure, No lovelier month could be. 


| 


*Tap the triangle very lightly throughout the piece. 
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Panama 
A Blackboard Journey 


Miss ALLEN dusted the 
chalk from her hands and turned 
to greet the Travel Class. There 
were so many interesting things 
to tell about their vacation that 
they all wanted to talk at once, but 
Miss Allen lifted the little silver 
bell from her desk and the children 
stopped talking and took their 
seats quietly. 

“We are going to one of the 
most interesting places in the 
world today,” said Miss Allen. 
“First we will look at this map of 
North and South America. See 
how North America stretches to 
the west and South America to 
the east, connected by this narrow 
strip of land called Panama. This 
very important strip of land is 
where we are going today. See 
how it lies almost due east an“ 
west and the great Panama Canui 
runs northwest from the Atlantic 
Ocean, southeast to the Pacific 
Ocean. 

“Now that we see just where we 
are going, we will get ready for 
our tr». You will need a couple 
of f. sh !:\nen suits, boys, and the 
Same tui ou, girls, with a few ex- 
tra pairs of summer slacks. Bring 
sun glasses and fieid glasses for all 
of us. We’ll take this bus and be 
at the airport in a few minutes. 
Here we are. The pilot says he is 
ready and so are we. How blue the 
sky is as we fly over and under the 
clouds. We will land at this field 
which is close to the twin cities, 
Cristobal and Colon. 

“Oh! Oh! What is the pilot do- 
ing? Ask him why he is closing all 
the windows, Mabel? Listen, Mar- 
vin is telling us why. You see the 
pilot is getting out his spray gun 
to disinfect us and the plane. 
They will not allow even one mos- 
quito to land in Panama. Before 
Panama could be made into a safe 
place to live they had to get rid of 
the mosquitoes that infested the 
swamps. People died from terrible 
diseases until war was waged and 
won over the deadly jungle mos- 
quito. 

“Here is a steamer that will 
take us through the canal. See how 
heavily it is guarded by soldiers. 
Because of the war this important 
canal has to be protected from the 
enemy. There are forts at each 
end and Marvin is telling us to no- 
tice particularly that there are 


PACIFIC 


OCEAN 


parallel locks so that if anything 
should happen to one set, the other 
could carry on as usual. 

“T will draw a picture of the 
locks; you may help me, Ned. 

“How strange that by cutting 
these two continents apart as if 
with a giant scissors, and building 
this water-bridge, or canal, the 
continents were more truly joined 
and ships from all over the world 
can take this short cut from one 
ocean to the other. The name of 
this great lock is called the Gatun 
Lock. 

“Marvin has an uncle who is a 
soldier and is stationed here at 
Panama. Perhaps we will see him, 
but there are so many, many sol- 
diers here. Here is our steamer; it 
will take us across the canal. You 
lead the way, Marvin; we'll go on 
the top deck so we can see every- 
thing. 

“Don’t be frightened, Mabel; 
watch the funny little engine pull 
the steamer into the first lock. The 
little engines are called ‘electric 
mules’. Now we are going up high- 
er and higher. That is one step. 
Now the ‘electric mules’ are pull- 
ing us into another lock, and we 
are going up again. Marvin says 
there are three water-steps to go 
up on the Atlantic Ocean side and 
three to go down on the Pacific 
Ocean side. 

“Now we have taken the third 
water-step and here we are on the 
beautiful Gatun Lake. This lake 
was made by damming the 


FLORA C. RUE 


Chagres River. Here is a little 
booklet I picked up from the table 
in the steamer’s lounge. It says 
that ‘the Gatun Dam is as high as 
an eight story building, and a mile 
and a half wide. It turns the dy- 
namos which furnish the electric 
light and power for the Panama 
Cities and for operating the locks. 

“““An electric switch opens the 
gates and another one closes them. 
They close so tight that not a drop 
of water can seep through.’ 

“Look through your field glass- 
es, Helen, and you can see the bare 
old trees that were here before the 
dam was built. There are some 
birds flying by. Isn’t that a pelican, 
Mabel”? And there are some ducks. 

‘“‘Now we have reached the first 
lock on the Pacific Ocean side, and 
our ship is dropping down a 
water-step, now another water- 
step, and now another and we are 
at Balboa. 

“Here on this hill we can see the 
Pacific Ocean, and there by the 
water front is a statue of Balboa 
himself, standing as the real Bal- 
boa did so many years ago with 
his sword outstretched claiming 
the whole Pacific Ocean for Spain. 
We wish Balboa could see the 
things that have been done to the 
Isthmus he discovered and we 
wish he could have a ride up those 
steps and through those locks and 
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across the Gatun Lake in that 
steamer. 

“It took Balboa nearly a month 
to cross the Isthmus of Panama. 
Now a plane can fly the same dis- 
tance in twenty minutes. A ship 
goes through the fifty miles of 
canal in séven hours and that train 
coming across will make it in just 
a little over an hour. Before the 
canal was built a ship that wanted 
to sail from New York to San 
Francisco had to travel on the At- 
lantic Ocean all the way around 
the top of South America and up 
the Pacific Ocean to its destina- 
tion. The Panama Canal saves 
about 8000 miles. 

“But, come, let us go in this little 
restaurant and have some baked 
breadfruit and fresh cocoanut 
milk. Here is the fresh breadfruit 
on the counter. It looks like a green 
football, doesn’t it, Ned. The cook 
says she takes off the green rind 


and wraps the fruit in leaves and 
bakes them between hot stones. 
Oh! it is delicious. Have some, 
girls. 

“See the children gathered on 
that dock. They seem to be watch- 
ing something. Let us look, too. A 
cattle boat is coming in and they 
are unloading cattle. What a fun- 
ny way to unload! Look, boys, 
they are pushing the animals 
overboard, so they can swim 
to shore. Don’t go too near; they’ll 
splash you. Look at the girls com- 
ing off that little boat. They are 
Indian girls come to sell their 
wares. See their gay earrings and 
nose rings too. Perhaps you would 
like to buy some pretty nose rings, 
girls. They are made of gold and 
copper. Here is a picture of how 
you would look with a nose ring. I 
see you do not want nose rings. 
Well, then, let us go and see what 
that boy is doing. He has two tall 
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sticks with gourds fastened on 
top. Hush! Listen to the sweet mu- 
sic he is making. He says it is an 
Eolian harp and he made it him- 
self. The vines are the strings and 
the wind blowing through them 
makes the music. Here is a picture 
of the boy and his Eolian harp. 

‘See those great piles of cocoa- 
nuts. The oil from cocoanuts is 
used in making soap and candles 
and shampoos. The United States 
of America buys a great deal of 
it. They use cocoanuts here for 
money, too. If you would like to 
Luy something that cost five cents, 
Marvin, you could give the mer- 
chant five cocoanuts, if you had 
them. 

“Panama has fine gold mines 
and hard wood forests, but most 
important of all is its great canal. 

“Tt is late now and time to go 
home. In the ‘twinkling of an eye’ 
we are back in our classroom. 

“Let us draw and paint a pic- 
ture of our ship on the Panama 
Canal. This pattern will tell us 
how to color it.” 


Color the Picture 

You may use paints or crayons. 

Color the sky and the water in 
the lock BLUE 

The trees and bushes should be 
GREEN, and the distant 
hills,a PURPLISH 
GREEN. 

The sides and doors of the lock 
—a LIGHT BROWN 

The ship may be RED and 

WHITE, and the smoke— 

GREY. 
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PRIMARY READING SEAT WORK Louise D. Tessin 
y) 


This little pony is named Dapple- gray. 

A pretty ,young lady Is riding the pony. 

They are riding to town. 

|see a church in the picture. 

| see some birds and a house. 

Color the big tree green. 

Color the birds blue. 

Color the girl's dress pink and her hair brown. 

Color the pony light gray. 

How many birds do you 

Does the girl wear a hat? 
- What is the name of the pony?... 
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PRIMARY ARITHMETIC SEAT WORK Louise D. Tessin 


“Draw tWO more chicks in this 
How many chicks are there now? | 


Draw three more ducks on the pond. Color them. 
How many ducks are there now? ............ 


Draw four more fruits onthe shelf. Color the fruits. 
1 | How many frutts are there now? 


| Draw five more stars in the pernnn Color the picture. 


. 


How many stars are there now? ...... 
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September Art Suggestions 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


LOUISE D. TESSIN 


us start this new term 
by making the room as attractive 
as possible. One suggestion is a 
border for the blackboard, for the 
bulletin board, or even all around 
the room. 


Classroom Border 
(Pages 32-33) 

These are very colorful and at- 
tractive peasant design motifs. 
Tracing can be made and passed 
around the room for all to use. 
Each pupil should have a sheet of 
cream colored paper, 9 x 12 inches 
in size. The stem line on all should 
be the same. (Trace from the pic- 
ture given.) Half of the pupils, 
however, should use this stem line 
as sketch, A, and half as, B. In 
this way, when all are mounted 
alternately upon the wall, the line 
will become a continuous vine. 

Arrange the bird and flowers 
as desired. Perhaps you would like 
two birds and one flower, or even 
just three flowers and no bird. 
The bill of the bird can be put on 
the other side of his head to make 
him face backwards. The bird 
may be tilted in various positions. 
All stems growing from the main 
stem should be in the direction as 
illustrated. 

The design motifs are Czecho- 
Slovakian and the colors given are 
true to their style. Reduce the size 
of the motifs and apply them to 
book covers, portfolio decorations, 
small boxes and other crafts. 


Let’s Make a Bowl 
(Page 34) 

There is nothing quite so satis- 
fying as making something out of 
nothing. Besides it is quite impor- 
tant these days when there are so 
many shortages in all kinds of ma- 


terials. Why not use some old 
newspapers and make a useful, at- 
tractive bowl. This problem in- 
volves not only the work of mak- 
ing the bowl, but also the decorat- 
ing. 

The illustrated directions are 
very simple to follow. Be sure the 
pasted side of each strip is always 
laid upward, otherwise the work 
may stick to the inside of the tin 
bowl even though it has been 
oiled. (The bowl may be tin, por- 
celain or glass.) 

After letting the bowl and 
paper dry for several days in a 
cool place, it is ready for the 
finishing edge and then the paint 
and varnish. 

These bowls are very attractive 
and durable. Let us remember this 
problem later when we want to 
make Christmas tree ornaments. 
In the meantime we can be saving 
suitable bottles or other objects 
which will make artistic forms. 


September Calendar 
(Page 31) 

The style of a piece of work de- 
pends very much upon the mate- 
rials used in creating it. We know 
that water color effects are differ- 
ent than crayon, clay models are 
different from cut paper work, 
etc. 

There is a charm about cut 
paper work that is distinctly its 
own. The design must be reduced 
to simple lines. Why not make a 
picture in cut paper? Draw it in 
soft pencil upon thin black paper. 
Plan the sketch so all parts will 
touch each other—so the whole 
picture will hang together when 
it is cut. However, small details 
may be separate, and pasted into 
place when the work is mounted 


upon white paper. This applies 
sometimes to the eyes, nose and 
mouth of the face. Remember, a 
very simple picture has more 
charm than an over-elaborate one. 
Try a simple picture first, and 
do it well. 


Song, Make-Believe 
(Page 35) 

Have you ever tried to make 
believe you could go to some dis- 
tant place? That place might be 
fairyland. Who would you like to 
see in fairyland, and why? 

This is a little song about a 
make-believe trip to fairyland. 


Primary Reading Seatwork 
(Page 28) 

As a continuation of the work 
pages started last May, here is a 
lesson concerning one of the fa- 
miliar characters from the nurs- 
ery rhymes. These can be easily 
traced for hectographing and 
given to each pupil for seatwork. 


Primary Arithmetic Seatwork 
(Page 29) 

Arithmetic lessons of this type 
are always such fun because we 
contribute part to the picture of 
the lesson. Of course we can read 
the directions. We all like to draw. 
And color adds so much glamour 
to the finished work. 


See the oak trees 
Red and brown, 
And the acorns 
Tumbling down. 
Two red squirrels 
Are busy there, 
Gathering 
Their winter fare. 


SQUIRRELS 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


They’ve been working 
All the day, 

They must store 
Their nuts away. 

See them pitter- 
Patter-pat! 

Hear them chitter- 
Chatter-chat! 


Soon the snow 
Will cover up 
Every little 
Acorn cup. 
Then the squirrels, 
sright and gay, 
Will eat the food 
They hide away! 
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CLASSROOM BORDER | 


ORANGE 
OUTLINE 


These designs may be used as a basis for making borders ff the 
are for decorating portfolio covers, boxes, or when oil 
tractive decorations for cupboard doors, the old wood bo whee] 
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Louise D. Tessin 


'/2 INCH 

SPACE 

ABOVE B. BLUE 
DESIGN O- ORANGE 
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ders fi the classroom. Other uses 
donegn oil paint, they make at- 
bod wheel-barrow, table and chairs, etc. 
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LET’S MAKE A BOWL Louise D. Tessin 


72 IN. WIDE STRIPS OF 
NEWS PAPER 
PASTE GENEROUSLY 


TRIM OFF EDGE AS 
BOILED (FLOUR 


| $7 WORK PROGRESSES 
& WATER) PASTE 
SHORT 
5 STRIP 
DISH OF BOILED PASTE (OR PAPER HANGER'S DRE PARED PASTE) ~ Ez: 


1 

2 “%. INCH STRIPS OF NEWS PAPER 

5 BOWL OR TIN PAN. COAT WITH THIN LAYER OF SALAD OIL, VASELINE OR SIMILAR MEDIUM LAY PASTED 
STRIPS OF PAPER INTO BOWL , FITTING THEM CLOSELY TO SIDES AND BASE OVERLAP UNTIL LAYER 1S ABouT “4 
INCH THICK. TRIM OFF EDGE AS WORK PROGRESSES 

4. PUT ASIDE IN SHADED, COOL PLACE TO DRY. SLIP PAPER BOWL OUT OF METAL BOWL 

S. FINISH RAW EDGE wiTH SHORT STRIPS OF PAPER PASTED AS SHOWN 

6 DECORATE WITH POSTER COLORS FINISH WITH ONE OR TWO COATS OF VARNISH. 


FINER STRIPS MAY BE PASTED OVER THE OILED) 
OUTSIDE OF BOTTLES FOR XMAS TREE ORNAMENTS 
LATER ON. BE SURE BOTTLE NECK Has No y 
PRONOUNCED BULDGES, OR PAPER WLLL NOT SLIP OFF 
WHEN DRY. 
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CAN ' GO 
IN THE SHOE. 


REN 


PLACE WHERE 


CHILD 


O-MAN AND HER 


VIS - IT WITH THE 


MAKE BE-LIEVE THAT | FAIR~ Y LANDS A 


CAN GO , TO 


OF 
ITS 


THE | CHAIR. 


PEO-PLE WHO ARE| THERE , LIKE 


ALL THE 
HOUSE AND | SIT UP- ON 


VER-Y 


FAIR-Y LAND AND} VIS - IT 
LIKE TO SEE THE 


TALK WITH MOTH-ER | HUB-BARD SHES SO | GOOD, AND KIND, AND] SWEET. 


JACK AND JILL,AND | CURL -Y 


LOCKS WITH | YEL- LOW, SHIN-Y | HAIR. 


“ EACH 
iT 
| 
-THER, AND THE |MOTH-ER,AND THE | LIT- TLE BA- BY | BEAR. 
de LOTS OF FUN! {| | KNOW EACH ONE! AND | THEN GO TO | SLEEP. 
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Nutrition Units 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This is the first of a series of Nutrition units correlating the children’s read- 
ing, language spelling, arithmetic, science and industrial activities through 
self-directed seat activities of various kinds. Each unit provides for self-help, 
self-checking and some definite kind of evaluation. The units that are to follow 
will include the subjects: 


Canning and preserving Making a play cafeteria Nutrition Helpers 

Why we need to can in war- Children’s height and growth How the community helps to 
times records keep us well 

Helping children to select the The study of green and leafy pa a of cheese, corm, 
proper foods ms egetables Health and the Out-of-doors 

Good and poor foods for chil- Vitamin values The study of gardening 
dren Good health rules The buying of foods, etc. 


Vegetables That Keep Us Well and Strong 


Foor Reading and Discussion: 

This summer, children everywhere have enjoyed fresh, green vegetables. 
They grew the vegetables in their victory gardens. 
Many children raised enough vegetables for the whole family. 
They raised enough vegetables, too, so that mother could can and preserve. 
Here are some vegetables that Tommy raised in his garden: 

lettuce beans beets 

corn tomatoes cabbage 
Here are some vegetables that Mary raised in her garden: 


carrots tomatoes radishes 
squash cucumbers beans 


The children’s slogan was: 
“One green vegetable each day keeps the doctor away” 


Things to Do 


1. Draw a big tomato. 4. Draw a big, big squash. 
Color it red. Color it yellow. 

2. Draw a head of lettuce. 9. Draw a cucumber on a vine. 
Color it green. Color it green. 

3. Draw a bunch of carrots. 6. Draw an ear of corn. 


Color them orange. Color it yellow. 
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VEGETABLES THAT KEEP 
US WELL AND STRONG 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


(A Work Page) 


Look over carefully the names of Tommy's and Mary’s 
vegetables. 


Do you know them all? 

Did Tommy and Mary raise the same vegetables? 
Underline the ones that are the same. 

Find all the vegetables that begin like C--orn. 

Put a cross after them. 

Find all the vegetables that are green. 

Put a C) about them. 

Find all the vegetables that are red. 


Put a [ | about them. 


Underline the right words. 


1. Lettuce grows in a 
head bunch stalk 


2. Carrots make children 
tired sick strong 


3. Beans have 


ears coats strings 


4. Tomatoes are a bright 
yellow red blue 


5. Cucumbers grow on 


bushes trees vines 


6. Corn grows on 


stalks 


bushes 


| 
| 
trees 
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The Vegetable Parade 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


The vegetables are having a victory parade. 

They are doing their best to help win the war. 

Can you get each vegetable ready for the parade? 
Can you follow their directions? 


I 
I am a head of lettuce. 
I have many leaves. 
Draw my picture. 


Make my leaves curly and green. 


II 
I am a carrot. 
I keep you well and strong. 
Draw my picture. 
Put an orange coat on me. 
Give me a bright green hat. 


I am a little red beet. 
I grow deep in the ground. 
Draw my picture. 
Color me a deep red. 


Give me a green top. 


IV 
Iam a green cucumber. 
I grow on a vine. 
Sometimes my vines climb over fences. 
Draw my picture. 
Color me green. 


Color my vines green. 


= 
| = 
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The Vegetable Parade 


(A Work Page) 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Read over carefully the names of vegetables on Page 36. 


Then answer these questions: 


Which? 


. Which vegetable do we use on Hallowe'en? 


Draw its picture as it looks on that day. 


. Which vegetables are red? 


Put their names here: 


. Which vegetables grow in bunches? 


Draw a bunch of one of these vegetables. 
Put its name under it. 


Which vegetable grows on vines? 


. Which vegetable grows on stalks? 


Draw its picture. Color it yellow. 


. Which vegetable makes you strong? 


Put a line under the answer. 


Carrots beans corn squash tomatoes cucumbers 


Complete these sentences: 


FON 


. Ahead of lettuce has curly 


. On Hallowe'en, we use a big 


. Tomatoes are a bright 


. Corn grows on high 


. Cucumbers grow on........... 


Beets grow deep 


Fun With Words 


. Put a letter before --eet to make the name of a vege- 


table that grows in the ground. 


. Put a letter before --ed to show the color of the 


tomato. 


. Put a letter before --orn to make the name of a 


vegetable. 


Put a letter before --ine to show where the cucumber 
grows. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Health in the Kindergarten 


Ix the Des Moines Public 
Schools as much responsibility is 
taken for the health and physical 
development of each child who en- 
ters the kindergarten as for his 
mental, social and moral develop- 
ment. 

During the Summer Round-Up 
the parents are urged to have the 
children immunized and vaccinat- 
ed and their physical defects cor- 
rected before they start to school. 
Teachers and parents are inter- 
ested in having the child’s eyes, 
ears, nose, teeth, throat, and feet 
in perfect condition. Physicians 
and nurses help in this work. 
They continue to make recom- 
mendations to the parents during 
the child’s entire school life. Spe- 
cial attention is given to malnour- 
ished children. 

The week before school opens 
when the parents meet the teach- 
er to register their children in 
kindergarten the school health 
program is stressed both by the 
school nurse and the teacher. The 
parents are shown the School 
Health Record Card (see Blank 
1), which follows the child from 
grade to grade through school. 
Good health records are as impor- 
tant in the school as they are in 
the doctor’s office or in the hospi- 
tal. There should be provision for 
a follow-up system to remind the 
nurse or doctor of children to be 
re-examined, parents to be urged 
again, family doctors to check 
with to see if the youngsters have 
been brought to them. 

Many children entering kinder- 
garten have not been immunized 
and vaccinated, so again on Reg- 
istration Day the importance of 
this is emphasized. When there is 
a need notices about protection 
from contagious diseases are sent 
out (see Blanks 2 and 3). The 
nurse or teacher explains to the 
parents that their children will be 
inspected daily for colds and other 
contagious diseases and that they 
will be excluded from school for 
colds as well as for other diseases. 
To safeguard their boys and girls 
in case of sudden illness, injuries, 
etc., they are asked to fill in the 
Information Sheet to be used 
in case of emergencies (see 
Blank 4). 

During the first week of school 
the teacher has an individual con- 
ference with the mother of every 
child entering kindergarten when 
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she gets a rather detailed per- 
sonal history: the conditions of 
his birth, his growth, his habits, 
his illnesses, his reaction to cer- 
tain situations, his interests and 
activities. When there is a need 
there are follow-up conferences. 

The Kindergarten Program is 
planned to avoid over-stimulation 
and to maintain optimum health 
conditions. To meet the need for 
fresh air and sunshine and a large 
enough space to make possible 
participation in the wide variety 
of activities necessary for physi- 
cal development in some Des 
Moines schools almost all the kin- 
dergarten activities are carried 
on out-of-doors every day that the 
weather is suitable. 

Let’s see what is going on in 


one out-of-door kindergarten! 
Wagons and carts are pulled, 


wheelbarrows pushed and little 
engines and trucks shoved along 
a smooth level place. A five-year- 
old boy a bit larger than the 
others, is climbing a low-forked 
tree. Dickie is riding the tricycle 
while two or three others wait 
for their turns. Riding the tri- 
cycle is just fun for them; but it 
is very helpful in muscle coordi- 
nation and development. Five or 
six boys and girls are walking up 
a long plank placed with one end 
on the fence and the other on the 
ground. When they get to the top 
they jump off and start over 
again. A tiny girl goes back and 
forth in the rope swing singing as 
she swings. 

The teacher realizes that chil- 
dren need not always be active. It 
seems better that periods of phys- 
ical activity be alternated with 
quiet times. At a low table seven 
children are experimenting with 
clay. They are rolling, pounding, 
pulling off bits of the clay—just 
having fun manipulating it. At 
another table youngsters are 
working with crayons, paper, and 
paste. There are beads to string, 
books to browse through, and puz- 
zles to enjoy. A large blanket is 
stretched out on the dry ground 
which entices children to lie down 
and relax for a few minutes or to 
try some favorite stunts there. 
3efore going home at noon all the 
children spread their rugs on the 
grass and lie on them for about 
twenty minutes. Unconsciously 
most of them feel the bigness of 
the out-of-doors and relax as they 
lie there absorbing the sunshine 
that will help build up their re- 
sistance to colds and infections 
next winter. Children who _ be- 
come fatigued easily often rest in 
the middle of the forenoon. 
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DES MOINES PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Department of Health 


Is Your Child Protected Against Diphtheria? 


It is important that children be protected against diphtheria before they are 
twelve months old since the greatest diphtheria death rate occurs among children 
However, there are many cases of diphtheria which occur 
Diphtheria always endangers the life and 


under six years of age. 
among unprotected school children. 
health of the patient regardless of age. 
Please allow me to urge upon you the advisability of protecting your child now 
against diphtheria by taking him to your family physician for the diphtheria pre- 
ventive treatment. There is practically no reaction to this. In three to six months 
following the treatment have him given the Schick test to be sure that he is immune. 
For those who cannot go to their family physicians, treatments and Schick tests are 


given at the City Hall on Thursday mornings from nine to eleven o'clock. 


Blank 2 


DES MOINES PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Department of Health 


Is Your Child Vaccinated Against Smallpox? 


Des Moines need never have an epidemic of smallpox involving school 


children if its school pupils are vaccinated. 


If your children have not been 


vaccinated, why not help avoid an epidemic by taking them to your family 
physician for this protection. For those families who cannot afford to go to their 
family physicians, this service is offered at the City Hall on Thursday mornings 


from nine to eleven o'clock. 


Blank 3 


Department of Health 


GROWTH 


Newey 


Height 


4.5 


Name 


=CORD 
OW 


Weight 


inches 


pounds 


Growth is one sign of health. If your child has not eained please sce your 


family physician to find the cause of this failure to grow. 


7 | h 
Signed 


Form 230 50M-6-40 East High Press 


School Nurse 


DES MOINES PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Blank 5 


As soon as the kindergarten 
children feel “at home” at school 
they are taken to the nurse’s of- 
fice to become acquainted with the 
nurse and to learn about her 
work. Shortly after this visit they 
go back to be weighed and meas- 
ured. Every child is weighed and 
measured twice a year—usually 
in October and April and takes 
home a Growth Record (see 
Blank 5). The boys and girls en- 
joy this and are eager to go back 
to the nurse’s office a few days 


later to have their vision checked. 
The Symbol Chart of the Smellen 
Seale is used. The five-year-olds 
soon learn to go to the nurse’s 
office alone whenever the teacher 
thinks they are not up to par 
physically. They always take 
with them the Report for Pupil’s 


Visit to Nurse’s Office (see 
Blank 6). 
Before the dental hygienist 


comes the teacher explains what 
a dentist is, gives the name of the 
one who is coming and tells the 


| 
A Date 
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children what she will do and 
why. They are glad to see her 
when she arrives and want to be 
the first to go to her. Those whose 
teeth need special attention carry 
home the Dental Card (see 
Blank 7). 


By the time the school physi- 
cian is scheduled to give the phys- 
ical examinations the children are 
so familiar with school health 
services and have such a fine atti- 
tude toward professional medical 
care that they think of this as an- 
other little adventure and look 
forward to his coming. They 
know that the nurse, the dental 
hygienist, and the doctor all help 
them and they really enjoy being 
with these different workers. 
Probably the development of this 
attitude is as important as the 
actual health protection given the 
child. 

The parents are requested to be 
present during the health exam- 
ination, although the child’s past 
history or present condition is not 
discussed until he has left the 
room. Following the examination 
the nurse and doctor talk with 
the parent about the child’s phys- 
ical problems and recommend 
procedures to be followed. Some 
cases can be handled through co- 
operation of school and home; 
others require specific treatments 
or re-examination. When such 
treatments are necessary the 
child is referred to his own fam- 
ily doctor who is encouraged to 
work hand in hand with the 
school. If children are _ under- 
nourished the parents are given 
suggestions about proper food 
and the use of cod liver oil. If 
children have a tendency to tire 
easily or if the examination 
shows a lack of adequate relaxa- 
tion the parents are given advice 
about the needed rest at home. 

The teacher is free to discuss 
the condition of children with the 
physician and files his report with 
hers. Indeed it is the teacher in 
her daily, intimate contact with 
the child who must take the re- 
sponsibility for seeing that the 
suggestions of the physician and 
nurse are carried out. The well- 
meaning but too sympathetic par- 
ent has trouble in getting up 
courage enough to submit the 
child to the correction of defects. 
Especially if the child resists the 
ordeal is apt to be postponed 
from day to day and from month 
to month. By conferring with the 
parents and developing right atti- 
tudes in the child results are ac- 
complished: the bad tonsils are 
removed, the crooked teeth 
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DES MOINES PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Supplementary Information to be Used in Case of Emergencies 


or if your phone is busy, give the name and phone numbe f a neighbor 


ling to call you in an emergency 


Name Phone No 
In case the 


or friends who can tell us how to get in touch with you or who 


school is unable to contact either parent at home or at work, ple 


would have the authority to advise with us 
regarding the welfare of your child 


Home Business 
Phone N hie No 


nse of rer 
eX pense ! parent 


Phone No 


the event of an emergency 


some member of family cannot be contacted in 


Remarks: Other information that will be helpful in protecting your child 


Signature of Parent 


2 West High Press 


Blank 4 


REPORT FOR PUPIL’S VISIT TO NURSE’S OFFICE 


Pupil’s name Home Room 


Teacher 
nt to the Nurse 
Return 


9. Headache 


10. Hea 


Blank 6 


| HI I } ( de Pup s Name 
| many the ndt 
| 
t t heet t t 
| Home Adare one No. 
| 
| ( 
Father 
Guard 
vho would be w a 
Doctor to be called at 
Address 
Form 10¢ 100-11-< 
2 ] 6 Sore Thr 
3. Skin 7. Ears i.. Eyes... 
a igh Teet 12. Stomach. 
13. lta | 
14 
Nurs [ tion of the case QO. K. for classroon 
Re k 
Nurse's | 
rime M 
Form 569 200 Pads-10-40 East High Press DES MOINES PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
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If you are financially unable to have this work done by your family dentist, fill owt every blank on 
this card and return’to the school nurse 


Name of Chiid 
School - . 
Name of Parent 
Address 


Number of Dependent 


Average Weekly Income 


Own or Rent Home 


Remarks 


Signature of Form 144 ISM-9-4 


Blank 7 


straightened, and the child vacci- health habits. Naturally the kin- 
nated and immunized. dergarten and primary teachers 
Much of the teaching of health have a greater opportunity here 


r child to y 


in all grades has to do with form- 
ing the right personal and mental 


than the teachers of other grades. 
The child comes to them before 
wrong habits have been fixed. 
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Do Net Fold 


Department of Health 
Bureau of Dental Hygiene 


ar private dentist for this important service 


you to your dentist and ask him to sign the card when he has complete! 


rn this card to the echool nurse, so she may credit your child with a 


Gsther Vijae WeIntyre 


“Dental Hyg enist. 


DES MOINES PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


With greater opportunity must 
come greater responsibility; so 
we kindergarten teachers should 
meet the challenge to be superior 
teachers of health. 


AN EXCITING EXPERIENCE 


MABEL F. HILL 


A little girl left her gingham dog, 

And her wonderful calico cat 

On the bearskin rug in front of the fire 
One night, for a fireside chat. 


The calico cat with a lazy yawn 

As she nestled there in the fur 

Said, “I think this rug is the softest thing!” 
The bearskin said, “Gr-r-rr!” 


The gingham dog turned around in surprise 
To look at the calico cat. 

The dog exclaimed in excited tones, 

“Oh goodness! Now, what was that?” 


The cat looked angrily at the dog 
As she arched her calico back. 


“You needn’t grow! at me!” she hissed, 
Prepared for a fierce attack. 


The dog, surprised even more at this, 

Backed farther off in dismay, 

And sat on the bearskin’s head, when a growl 
Said, “Get off of my head! Go away!” 


The dog quite suddenly jumped aside, 
And stood by the calico cat. 

The bearskin rug never moved at all. 
But each felt ashamed of the spat. 


The dog and cat kept as still as still, 

And there in the morning light 

Their mistress found them, both fast asleep, 
Just where she had left them at night. 


= 
To the Parent or Guardian 
| School Nurse 
| 
East High Prees VER 
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INCHIES INSPECT A MECHANICAL PENCIL Margaretta Harmon 
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This lifts or lowers 
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A Bibliography for Social Studies 


readings for 
the use of teachers of any grade 
engaged in social study instruc- 
tion. 


Books of Reference 


“Curriculum Making in an Ele- 
mentary School”, chapters 3 and 
4; Lincoln school staff—Ginn & 
Co., 1927. 

“The Child and His Curricu- 
lum”, part 2 (Experiences as the 
Curriculum) ; J. M. and D. M. Lee 
—D. Appleton-Century Co., 1940. 

“Guiding Child Development in 
the Elementary School’, chapters 
2,3,4,5;F. G. Macomber—Amer- 
ican Book Co., 1941. 

“Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research”, pages 1130-1155; 
W.S. Monroe—Macmillan, 1941. 

“The Progressive Elementary 
School’, R. H. Lane—Houghton 
Mifflin, 1938. 

“The Teacher in the Modern 
Elementary School’, R. H. Lane— 
Houghton Mifflin, 1941. 

“Methods of Instruction in So- 
cial Studies”, Horn—Scribner. 

“Social Studies in the Primary 
Grades”, G. E. Storm—Lyons & 
Carnahan, 1931. 

“Integrated Handwork for Ele- 
mentary Schools’, L. V. Newkirk 
Silver Burdett Co., 1940. 
“Social Studies and the Ameri- 
can Way of Life’, J. W. Wright- 
stone and D. 8. Campbell—Row, 
Peterson & Co., 1942. 

“New Methods in _ Social 
Studies”, Stormzand and Lewis— 
Farrar & Rhinehart, Inc., 1935. 

“An Evaluation of the Elemen- 
tary School”, J. R. McGaughy— 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1937. 

“Educative Experiences 
Through Activity Units’, L. W. 
Clouser and Others—Lyons & 
Carnahan, 1932. 

“Modern Practices in the Ele- 
mentary School’, Hockett and 
Jacobsen—Ginn & Co., 1938. 


Valuable Reports on Social Studies 


“An Approach to a Philosophy 
of Education’’. Tentative report of 
Committee on the Philosophy of 
Education appointed by the Pro- 
gressive Ed. Association, Sept. 
1938. 


“A Survey of Courses of Study 
and Other Curriculum Materials 
Published Since 1937”, Leary. 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Bulletin No. 31, United States 
Dept. of the Interior, Office of 
Education, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 

‘“‘Newer Instructional Practices 
of Promise”, Twelfth Year Book, 
chapter 2. Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W.., 
Washington, D. C., 1939. 

“The Social Studies Curricu- 
lum”, Fourteenth Year Book. 
N. E. A. Department of Superin- 
tendents, Washington, D. C., 1936. 

“The Social Studies in the Ele- 
mentary School’, Twelfth Year 
Book. The National Council for 
the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C., 
1941. 


Some of the Many Good Courses 
of Study 


“Los Angeles County Course 
of Instruction” (primary and in- 
termediate units). 

“A Guide for Planning the So- 
cial Studies’. 

“Experiences of Elementary 
School Children’, Manwatosa 
public schools, Manwatosa, Wis., 
1939-1940. 

“Curriculum Bulletin No. 15’, 
Quincy public schools, Quincy I- 
linois. 

“Flexible Experience Units”. 
The Board of Education, Green 
Bay, Wis., 1941. 

“Santa Barbara County Cur- 
riculum Guide for Teachers in 
Elementary Schools’, volume 2, 
Board of Education, Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal., 1940. 

“Social Studies, Grades 1, 2, 3”’’. 
A course of study in Melrose pub- 
lic schools, Melrose, Mass., 1938. 

“Social Studies”. A course of 
study in Quincy public schools, 
Quincy, IIl. 

“Social Studies’. A course of 
study in Cleveland public schools, 
Board of Education, Cleveland, O. 

“Social Studies”, Grades 1-6. A 
course of study in Brockton public 
schools, Brockton, Mass. 

“Social Studies’. A course of 
study in Grand Rapids _ public 
schools, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

“Social Studies”. A course of 
study in education, Greenwich, 
R. I., schools, East Greenwich, 


‘Social Studies Course’. Com- 


piled by teachers of Fort Worth, 
Texas, public schools, Fort Worth, 
Tex. 

‘Social Studies Curriculum”. 
Compiled by teachers of Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan, public schools, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


New and Interesting Texts in 
Social Studies 

“Every Day Life Stories in the 
Curriculum Foundation Series’’, 
Hanna; Grade 4—Scott, Fores- 
man & Co. 

“Our World and How We Use 
It”, Campbell, Sears, Quillen, 
Hanna; Grade 4—Scott, Fores- 
man & Co. 

“The New World, Past and 
Present”, Webb, Campbell, Nida; 
Grade 5—Scott, Foresman & Co. 

“The Old World, Past and Pres- 
ent”, Webb, Campbell, Nida; 
Grade 6—Scott, Foresman & Co. 

“A Brave Young Land”, Mc- 
Guire—Macmillan. 

“Where Today Began’, Angell 
—Macmillan. 

““America, Then and Now”, Mc- 
Guire—Macmillan. 

“The Past Lives Again’, Mc- 
Guire—Macmillan. 

“Forward Freedom”, Robinson 
Macmillan. 
“Pioneering in 
Morgan—Macmillan. 

“The Ways of Democracy”, 
King and Denis—Macmillan. 

“Other Lands and Other 
Times”, Kelty—Ginn & Co. 

“Life in Early America”, Kelty 
—Ginn & Co. 

“Life in Modern America”, Kel- 
ty—Ginn & Co. 

“Our Ways of Living’, Wilson, 
Wilson, Erb—American Book. 

“Ways of Living in Many 
Lands”, Wilson, Wilson, Erb— 
American Book. 

“Living in the Age of Ma- 
chines”, Wilson, Wilson, Erb— 
American Book. 

“Richer Ways of Living’, Wil- 
son, Wilson, Erb—American 
Book. 

“First Adventures in Geogra- 
phy”, Mary Pierce—Allyn Bacon. 

“The Community Where I 
Live’, Mary Pierce—Allyn Bacon. 

“Journeys Through North 
America”, Stull and Hatech—Allyn 
Bacon. 

“Our World Today (Europe)” 
—Allyn Bacon. 


Democracy”, 
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“Our World Today (Asia, Latin 
America, United States) ’”—Allyn 
Bacon. 


Encyclopedias—With Illustrated 
Social Study Units 


“Compton’s Jr. Pictured Ency- 
clopedia”—F. E. Compton Bldg., 
100 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
“Britannica Jr. Encyclopedia” 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 3301 
Arthington St., Chicago, IIl. 

“World Book”—Quarrie Corpo- 
ration, 35 E. Lasker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


References for Correlation of 
Music with Social Studies 


“Los Angeles County Course of 
Study” (Both primary and inter- 
mediate units). 

“Social Studies in the Primary 
Grades”, Storm—Lyons & Carna- 
han. 

“Song Source Material for the 
Activity Curriculum’, Lossing- 
Wright (a pamphlet)—Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y. 

“Correlated Curriculum Activi- 
ities”, Tuttle—Creative Educa- 
tional Society, Mankato, Minn. 


References for Correlating Art and 
Social Studies 

“Integrated Handwork for 
Elementary Schools”, Newkirk— 
Silver, Burdett Co., 1940. 

“Los Angeles County Course in 
Social Studies” (both primary 
and intermediate units). 

“Social Studies in the Primary 
Grades’, Storm—Lyons & Carna- 
han. 

“Correlated Curriculum Activ- 
ities’, Tuttle, Creative Education- 
al Society, Mankato, Minn. 

National Geographic Society, 
16th and M Sts., Washington, 
D. C. Pictures for study of all 
countries (96 for 50c; 48 for 30c). 

Detroit Publishing Company, 
Detroit, Mich. (Posteards for 
study of various countries). 

Art Extension Press, Westport, 
Conn. (Postcards to cover study 
of various social units). 

American Crayon Company, 
1706 Hayes Ave., Sandusky, O. 
Drawings and designs for various 
studies. 

The Perry Pictures, Malden, 
Mass. Pictures, both black and 
white and color. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Fifth Ave. and 82nd St., New 
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York City, N. Y. Photographs 
and drawings for notebook study 
of various countries, sheets 5c 
each; postcards, 5c each. 


Colonial Art Company, Palmer 
House, Shop 302, Chicago, Ill. 
(Pictures on Indians, 5c each). 

Denver Art Museum, 1300 Lo- 
gan St., Denver, Col. (Pictiires on 
Indians, 5c each). 

Joseph H. Dodson Company, 
701 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, III. 
(Pictures on Indians, 3c each). 


References for Correlating Poetry 
and Social Studies 


“Poetry in the New Curricu- 
lum”,. Hooper—Stephen Daye 
Press, Brattleboro, Vt. 


“Poetry Readers’, Tuttle. 
“Mother Goose’s Poetry Patch’, 
“Poetry Patch House’, “Poetry 
Patch Town”, correlating poetry 
and social studies—Stephen Daye 
Press, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Picture scripts (10c). “Down 
the River’’, ““On the Road”—E. M. 
Hale & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


“The Golden Flute’—John Day 
Company. 


“Correlated Curriculum Activi- 
ties”, Tuttle—Creative Educa- 
tional Society, Mankato, Minn. 


H. W. Wilson Company, 950- 
972 University Ave., New York 
City, N. Y. 

“Our Holidays in Poetry” 
($1.25). Poems for the separate 
holidays are also to be had in 
pamphlet form. Christmas pam- 
phlets, 25c. 


“Los Angeles County Course of 


Study.” Both primary and inter- 
mediate units. 


Interesting Portfolios, Leaflets, 
Bulletins 


Travel posters may be secured 
by writing to various travel agen- 
cies. 

“Achievements of Civilization” 
(a series of six booklets). $1.50. 

Reading lists—‘‘Children and 
World Friendship”. 

Los Angeles public library. 

St. Louis, Mo., public library. 

Cleveland, O., public library. 

Newark, N. J., public library. 

“Activities Relating Language 
Arts to Social Studies”. Bulletin 
1007-A, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


“Unit Studies for First 
Grades”, Eleanor Johnson— 


American Ed. Press, Columbus, O. 
“Picture Scripts”, 10c. Boats, 


trains, etc., E. M. Hale, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

“The Basic Science Readers” — 
Row, Peterson & Co. 

“Our Freedoms” (36c each)— 
Row, Peterson & Co. 

“What the War Means to Us”, 
a teaching guide by John W. 


Studebaker — American’ Ed. 
Press, Columbus, O. 

“Railroads”, 6011 and 6012 
with pictures. Association of 


American Railroads, Transporta- 
tion Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

“America” (25c) by Coyle. 
National Home Library Founda- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


Small Weekly Readers and 
Newspapers 

“Weekly Reader’, grades 1-6. 

“Current Events’, grades 6-8. 

“Every Week”, grades 8-10. 

“Our Times”, grades 10-12. 

All published by American Ed. 
Press, Columbus, O. Fewer than 
five subscriptions, 75c a year. 

“Jr. Red Cross Journal”, Amer- 
ican National Red Cross, Wash- 
ington, D. C., $1.00 a year. 

“Building America”, American 
Corporation, 2 West 45th St., New 
York City, N. Y. (Yearly sub- 
scription $2.00; single copies, 
30c). 

“The Young Catholic Messen- 
ger”, Geo. A. Pflaum, 124 East 
Third St., Dayton, O. ($1.00 per 
year). 

“Civic Education Service’, 744 
Jackson Place, N. W., Washing- 


ton, D. C. 
“The American Observer’’, 
“Weekly News Review’, “The 


Junior Review’, $1.00 per year 
each. Eton Publishing Corpora- 
tion, 32 East 57th St., New York 
City, N. Y. 

“Young America’, $1.00 for 42 
issues. 

‘‘National Geographic Society”’, 
Washington, D. C. 

“Geographic School Bulletins”, 
25c per year. 

“Scholastic Magazines”, 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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A Teacher’s Guide in Planning a 
Unit of Work on the Study 
of Peoples 


Following is a basic outline 
which will serve as a guide to 
teachers who are getting a back- 
ground for themselves, and who 
are intending to guide pupils in- 
telligently to a better understand- 
ing of peoples in any land: 

1. General Information: Find- 
ing out what the people look like; 
where they got their name; 
whether or not they have always 
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lived in the particular country in 
which they now live; their geo- 
graphical location; the influence 
of climate, waterways, mountains, 
and so on, on their modes of living. 
Finding out about plant life and 
animal life in the country. Finding 
out some of the general character- 
istics and the ianguage of the peo- 
ple. Making comparisons and con- 
trasts with people and places more 
familiar to the learner. 

2. Life of the People, Past and 
Present: Finding out about the 
home life of the people; what kind 
of homes they have, and how their 
homes are built; what kinds of 
materials are used, and why; and 
how their homes are furnished. 
Finding out what kind of foods 
they use; whether they eat the 
same kind of food we do; where 
and how they obtain their food; 
how they prepare it; whether or 
not they raise their own foods; 
what kind of stoves, dishes, and 
utensils they use. Finding out 
what kind of clothing they wear, 


what materials are used; where 
their clothing is obtained; who 
makes the clothing; whether or 
not they are able to buy it, or 
whether they make much of their 
clothing at home, and so on. 
Learning about their customs in 
the home. 

3. Economic Phases of the Life 
of the People, Past and Present: 
Finding out how people of the 
country make a living; comparing 
their ways of making a living 
with our own. Finding out about 
the chief industries of the coun- 
try; whether or not they send any 
products to us, and what we send 
to them. Finding out how the cli- 
mate and geographical features 
such as hills, mountains, and riv- 
ers affect their occupations. Com- 
paring their country with our 
own, 

4. Transportation, Past and 
Present: Finding out what kind of 
transportation they have in the 
country ; why they have this kind; 
why they need transportation; 
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with whom they’ exchange prod- 
ucts. Finding out whether or not 
they visit people in other coun- 
tries. Finding out whether or not 
many of our people visit their 
country, and if they do, why they 
go there. 

5. Social Customs of the People, 
Past and Present: Finding out 
about the occupations of the 
father and mother. Finding out 
what kind of schools they have; 
what holidays they have, and how 
they celebrate them; what games 
they play; what other amuse- 
ments they have. Finding out 
what customs they have that are 
distinctly racial or national. 

6. Contributions to the World’s 
Culture and Progress: Learning 
something of their literature, art, 
music, science. Learning 
something about their national 
heroes, their inventors, their ar- 
tists, their musicians, and so on. 

(Taken from the Los Angeles 
County Course of Study—lInter- 
mediate Unit). 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


If you are on the program 
And speaking to a crowd, 
Please try to speak distinctly 


And say your words out loud. 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Be confident and unafraid 
And don’t pretend to cough, 
Don’t twist 
shreds 


your hankie into 


And pull your buttons off! 


Try not to be embarrassed 


Don’t keep your eyes upon the floor 


While you are on the stage. 


Nor gaze above at space, 


The people out in front are friends 


But talk to people out in front. 


And know your size and age. 


And look at every face. 


So do not bite your finger nails 
Or toss your curls about, 
And do not fidget with your hands 


And pull your fingers out! 


Speak pleasantly and look about 
So everyone can hear; 

Don’t put your fingers in your 

mouth 


Or pull your hair or ear. 


Don’t look behind or all around 
As some one half insane. 
Don’t toss your head and shake 

your curls 


As horses do their mane. 


Please do not sway from side to 
side 
Be careful how you stand, 
Just be at ease and I am sure 


You'll get a great big hand! 
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Ancestor Animals 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


The Guanaco 


(6) NCE upon a time bands of 
strange creatures lived where 
now we have Nebraska. When the 
ice came, and for centuries made 
it winter all the year around, these 
guan-a-co wandered farther and 
farther south, feeding as they 
went. They reached the warm 
lands we know as Mexico and 
Panama, they reached South 
America. In order to escape the 
beasts of the jungle and the wild 
men who would have killed and 
eaten them, and worn their wool, 
these wild guanaco climbed high 
mountains, and made their home 
in the slopes of the Andes. 

To keep them warm amid the 
snow peaks they grew soft wool. 
And since they had no horns, no 
weapons with which to defend 
themselves, they learned to hide 
by standing still. For their wool— 


A 


that of the guanaco that lived to 
have children—was_ white 
neath and yellowish on top, like old 
snow on which the dust has 
settled. 

But since there was not much 
food, only the tufts of grass be- 
side the rocky trails, the guanaco 
never grew very large. Their legs 
were lean and long and good in 
traveling. 

The particular guanaco that be- 
came ancestors of the desert cam- 
el traveled in another direction, 
until at last they reached Asia 
and Africa. But those guanaco 
are not alive today. Only the 
guanaco that migrated to South 
America live to show us the pat- 
tern of the ancestor animal. 

Their feet, the warmth of their 
wool, the shape of their bones and 
the style of their stomachs all are 


like those of the desert camels. 
But guanaco have no humps. They 
never had to develop that means 
of storing food. For when the 
guanaco of the mountains cannot 
find enough food and drink, they 
wander down into the tall pampas 
grass. Some have even swum 
across to the small green islands 
off the southern shore of South 
America. And unlike the camels of 
the deserts, these guanaco, their 
living ancestors, are still wild. 


The Okapi 


Another living ancestor animal, 
the great - ever - so - great grand- 
mother of the giraffe, is the least 
known of all animals. The okapi is 
a shy creature of the hot rain for- 
est of central Africa. Few but the 
scientists have even heard the 
name okapi. Fewer still have seen 
one, save when the Pygmies trap 
one. Its slim feet leave cloven 
hoof prints on rain-wet jungle 
trails, where it has followed some 
river bank. A pretty creature 
about the size of a donkey, it feeds 
on low hanging branches. Its long 
neck can reach still higher be- 
cause its fore legs are long, and it 
wraps a long tongue around each 
mouthful of leaves it pulls from 
the branch. A silent creature, and 
no fighter, it hides by holding still. 
For most of its body is deep brown 
like the shadows of the the tree 
trunks. In the green gloom, it 
moves as silent as a shadow, it 
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and its mate, while its young lie 
hidden. 

Its face, like a spot of sunlight 
amidst the branches, is nearly 
white, though. Should a prowling 
enemy see the tall legs move 
among the bushes, it sees only 
brown and white stripes like sun- 
light and shadow. The okapi can 
become all but invisible just by 
holding still, and so live to have 
young ones. 


Ta-ta the Toothless One 


Down in the hot jungles of Cen- 
tral America lives the descendant 
of a monster of long ago. That 
monster, the Megatherium, was 
three times as high as a man is 
tall. But the ant-eater is never 
more than seven feet long; from 
snout to bushy tail tip. He stands 
two feet high. 

Our Edentata—Ta-ta for short 
—is a toothless one. But he needs 
no teeth, and what one does not 
use, Nature takes away. Instead, 
Tata has a long, sticky tongue 
which he thrusts out until enough 
ants have stuck fast to it. Then 
a he curls his tongue up in his 
y mouth and enjoys that bite of his 
dinner. It is just a question of 


1e keeping at it till he is no longer 
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— M Y NAME is pronounced as 
ast though it were spelled Lah’-ma. 
iis 

or- Although I belong to the camel 
the family, I have no humps on my 
the 

back as the camels have. 

een 

rap 

ven I live in South America, and eat 
igle grasses, mosses and shrubs which 
ome grow high up in the Andes Moun- 
tains. 
ion 
“hg I have long wooly hair which is 
id it light red in color. People living in 
ach Peru like to shear me and weave 
rom 


my fleece into cloth. 


I don’t mind carrying things on 
my back, but if any one hitches me 
to a wagon or cart I simply refuse 


— 
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hungry. For there is no end to 
the ants. 

They live in great ant-hills 
twelve feet high, these white ants, 
termites that live on wood. And 
there are millions of termites in 
one ant-hill. Wherever there are 
fallen logs and dead trees, lumber 
piles, wooden houses, they nibble 
and gnaw on the dead wood, for 
that is their favorite food. 

The giant ant-eater of the 
Tropics lives on the ground and 
eats termites. When he comes to 
an ant-hill, he simply rips it open 
with one of his great claws, and 
thrusts his gluey tongue into the 
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midst of the ants. It is an easy 
way of making a living. It doesn’t 
take many brains, and the ant- 
eater hasn’t many brains. His 
head is very small for the rest of 
him. 

And why don’t the ants bite 
him? Because he wears a coat of 
fur so long and thick that no ant 
could ever find its way to his skin. 

To fight off any foe but ants, he 
has great sharp claws on his fore- 
feet. But the Giant Ant-eater 
never climbs with these claws. 
Unlike one of his cousins, the 
Giant lives his whole life on the 
ground. 


to budge. I would rather carry the 
load on my back. 


Nature has provided animals 
with different ways of protecting 
themselves, but our means of pro- 
tecting ourselves isn’t used by 
very many other animals. We 
squirt saliva through our teeth at 
whatever is bothering us. If even 
a single drop of this saliva touches 
the skin of another animal where 
the skin is broken, a dangerous 
sore results. Some people think our 
saliva is like a snake’s venom, but 
we have to use whatever method 
nature has provided us with to 
protect ourselves. 
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Life Is 


GARALD 


BRoczr looked at the name 
on the shop window. He pursed 
his lips and read it aloud. 
“BOOKSPROUT’S.” He _ turned 
his head and asked Dimity, ““What 
do you suppose it means? I’ve 
never been down this street be- 
fore. And I’ve never seen this 
place before.” 

His sister pointed to the books 
in the window. They were little 
ones, big ones, fat ones and lean 
ones. Some with bright jackets 
which made them look gay, others 
with sober jackets which made 
them look important. 

“Perhaps they grow _ books 
here,” she said gaily. ‘““Maybe the 
little ones are just sprouts of the 
big ones.” 

Roger looked disgusted, then he 
muttered, “It’s a funny name.” 

“Perhaps it is,” said a deep 
voice from the doorway, “and per- 
haps it isn’t. I’m always ready to 
argue about my name. I’m always 
ready to argue about anything.” 

The children looked their 
alarm. There was a fat man smil- 
ing down at them. He was a very 
fat man and he teetered back and 
forth on his toes and swung a 
watch charm in circles. Then he 
put the charm back in his pocket 
and took out a watch and consult- 
ed it carefully. 

“It’s four o’clock,” said. 
“Right on the dot—four o’clock.” 
He looked at Roger and Dimity. 
“Well, what are we waiting for? 
It’s four o’clock.” 

Roger and Dimity looked puz- 
zled, then Roger said, desperately, 
“Well, what are we waiting for?” 

The man looked his surprise. 
Then he shook his head mournful- 
ly. 

“Do I have to have my butter- 
milk and doughnuts all by myself 
again?” he asked. “Don’t you like 
buttermilk and doughnuts?” 

Dimity and Roger looked at 
each other in amazement, then 
Dimity said, nervously, ‘“We’re on 
our way home from school. We 
always have to go straight home 
from school. And we’re very sorry 
we thought your name _ was 
fuhny.” 

“But it is funny,” the fat man 
said eagerly. “I like funny names, 
and I like company to tea. Come 
in and telephone to your mother. 
Tell her Mister Booksprout asks 
you to tea.” 
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Green 


LAGARD 


Mister Booksprout leaned back 
in his comfortable chair and pat- 
ted the ring of buttermilk from 
his lips with a _ brightly-colored 
napkin. He dusted the powdered 
sugar from his fingers and looked 
longingly at the plate of sugared 
doughnuts. He sighed, then he 
muttered, “Mister Booksprout, 
you may have no more. These 
sugared doughnuts make you fat. 
No, Mister Booksprout!” 

Mister Booksprout continued to 
amaze Roger and Dimity. He had 
taken them through the bookstore 
into a garden. There was a wall 
around it, and in the center there 
was a flagstone pavement on 
which was grouped a table and 
chairs under a gay awning. The 
children looked admiringly at the 
trees, shrubs, and flowers. 

“Everything is so green,’’ Dim- 
ity murmured. “You wouldn't 
know that just beyond the wall it 
is all city streets and sidewalks.” 

Mister Booksprout nodded ap- 
provingly. “I like life about me,” 
he said, “‘and life is green.” 

He arose from his chair with 
some difficulty and walked to a 
birdbath on a pillar. He peered 
into it. Then he turned and mo- 
tioned the children to come. They 
approached on tiptoe. 

“Even here,” said Mister Book- 
sprout earnestly, “is life. But you 
needn’t be so quiet. You won’t 
frighten it away.” 

The two children peered into 
the birdbath. Then Dimity looked 
at Mister Booksprout. She didn’t 
know quite what to say. Mister 
Booksprout was a funny man; he 
was just as funny as his name. 
There was nothing at all in the 
birdbath but water, and a green 
scum which had gathered at the 
edge of the bowl. 

“There!” said Mister Book- 
sprout dramatically. “There is 
life!” 

“You mean,” Roger said cau- 
tiously, “that green stuff! Is that 
alive?” 

“Of course. That is perhaps the 
oldest form of life to be seen on 
earth—the first and the simplest. 
Long before there was anything 
else on earth but water there was 
green scum, filled with billions 
and billions of tiny plants. Just 
think of it! The whole earth cov- 
ered with green scum. Beauti- 
ful!” 


“IT suppose so,” Dimity said 
doubtfully. 

Mister Booksprout waved his 
hand about the garden. “Do you 
see all this? Well, these trees, 
shrubs, and flowers all began as 
green scum on the surface of the 
water. It took millions and mil- 
lions of years for them to develop 
into what they are. They could 
change only a tiny bit every few 
thousand years, but change they 
did.” 

“My,” Roger said, as he looked 
into the birdbath, “it must have 
taken a long time to grow a tree 
from this stuff. But I don’t see 
anything alive in here.” 

“Nobody can,” said Mister 
3ooksprout, “without a micro- 
scope. But under a very powerful 
glass, you can see the tiny cells 
which are the plants. Flowers, 
trees, and shrubs and other grow- 
ing things are made up of many, 
many cells. But the scum on the 
water holds the most simple form 
of life which is a single cell. But 
it is a plant. It does everything 
a plant must do. It gets food, it 
grows, it makes new plants.” 

“Surely,”’ Dimity said, “it can’t 
grow very big.” 

“It doesn’t have to anymore. It 
started things off in the world, so 
now it just tends to its own busi- 
ness, which is splitting in two 
when it grows too big, and manu- 
facturing food.” 

Dimity shook her head in 
amazement. “This is the queerest 
thing I ever heard,” she said. 
“Does the cell just break in two 
pieces? Doesn’t it die?” 

Mister Booksprout swung his 
watch chain and teetered on his 
toes. He smiled. Then he said, 
“No. It doesn’t die. The one cell 
becomes two cells. The two cells 
become four cells. The four cells 
become eight cells.” 

“T see,” Roger said, before Mis- 
ter Booksprout could carry his 
figures into the millions. “There 
must be a lot of cells floating 
around in a few years.” 

“But,” Dimity asked eagerly, 
“what do you mean about the 
cells being able to manufacture 
their own food? How do they do 
that?” 

“Life is green,” Mister Book- 
sprout said gravely. “‘Each one of 
those cells is green. That means 
they have in them a substance 
called chlorophyll. All plants con- 
taining chlorophyll can make food 
for themselves. In the air is a 
gas called carbon dioxide. The 
cells take this, together with wa- 
ter and sunshine and the chloro- 
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phyll changes all this into food 
for the plant. That is why we 
water our plants. That is why we 
keep them in the sunshine.”’ 

“T just thought of something,”’ 
Dimity said eagerly. ‘““What if the 
weather is bad? What if there is 
not much sunshine, and the wa- 
ter freezes in the birdbath? Then 
what will happen to the cells?” 

Mister Booksprout looked at 
her approvingly. He swung his 
watch chain in a wider circle to 


show he was pleased. 

““A splendid thought!” he said. 
‘But nature thought of it first. 
If and when that happens the 
plants died. And if nature had not 
prepared for it, there would be 
no more little green cells in the 
birdbath. But things called spores 
take care that there will be new 
plants in the spring. Spores are 
special emergency cells which dry 
up. They can live right in the ice. 
They can live without water or 
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sunshine. They just sleep all win- 
ter, then start to grow in the 
spring. And there,” Mister Book- 
sprout finished in triumph, “‘is 
your cell, ready for a fresh start.” 
Mister Booksprout teetered. “Re- 
member, so long as anything is 
green, there is life in it.’’ He 
paused, smiling. Then he added, 
“And there is always buttermilk 
in my icebox, and doughnuts in 
my cupboard. And four o’clock 
comes every every day.” 


The Dancing Mouse 


Dancing Mice 


WACKERBARTH GRAHAM 


J ump into my ear,” said 
my biologist friend, ‘“‘and we will 
go out to the experimental farm 
and see some dancing mice they 
have just received.” 

I had seen many varieties of 
mice but I had never seen a danc- 
ing or waltzing mouse. When we 
arrived these mice were sound 
asleep in their small box, but 
after being poked about a bit they 
awakened and immediately began 
the waltz for which they are fa- 
mous. It is this curious movement 
of the waltzing or dancing mouse 
that makes it of special interest 
to biologists and to lovers of pets. 

While this variety of mouse is 
spoken of as the Japanese dancing 
mouse, Japan, so far as known, is 
not its original home. Some peo- 
ple think that it was first known 
in China, coming later to Japan 
and then spreading out over Eu- 
rope and finally to the Americas. 
One authority thinks possibly it 
originated in Peru where it nests 
in the full cotton capsule, arrang- 
ing the cotton fibers in the form 
of a nest by running about among 
them in small circles. This is the 


reason the mouse is sometimes 
called the ‘‘Cotton Mouse.” 

Dr. Robert M. Yerkes, connect- 
ed with Harvard University, has 
written a book about “The Danc- 
ing Mouse,” and he says the abil- 
ity to dance among mice is in- 
herited. 

In his experiments he found 
that generation after generation 
of the mice run in circles, whirl 
and move the head restlessly and 
jerkily from side to side but these 
forms of behavior vary greatly. 
Some whirl only occasionally; 
others whirl frequently and per- 
sistently at certain hours of the 
day. Some are unable to climb up 
a straight surface, and others do 
so readily. Some _ respond _ to 
sounds, others do not, some whirl 
uniformly to the right, others to 
the left, still others first in one 
direction and then in the other. 
He says that left whirlers seem 
to be more common among the 
females. They also run in figure 
eights. 

They are not as strong as the 
common mouse; that is, they can- 
not hold their own weight or cling 


The Law of Loyalty 
Nona Keen Duffy 


I will be loyal to my friends, 
My Sister and my Brother; 
Be loyal to my family group, 
My Father and my Mother. 


I will be loyal to my class 
And loyal to my school; 

I’ll keep in mind the good of all, 
And break no worthy rule. 


I will be loyal to my state, 
My country and my town; 

I will respect their laws and courts, 
And never tear them down. 


I will be loyal to mankind 
In every sort of place; 

And loyal to humanity 
Regardless of the race. 


I will be loyal to myself, 
No matter where I go; 

I will be loyal to the best 
That’s given me to know! 


to an object but in their dancing 
they are untiring. They are quick 
and graceful in their movements. 

They are usually white with 
patches, streaks or spots of black. 
The black markings occur most 
frequently on the neck, ears, face, 
thighs, hind legs, about the root 
of the tail and occasionally the 
tail itself. 

They are lots of fun to watch. 
They are small, easily cared for, 
readily tamed, harmless, inces- 
santly active and can be used for 
experiments. 

People are interested in these 
mice the world over. Books about 
dancing mice have been published 
in German, French, Spanish and 
English. 

If you want something unusual 
in pets with which to entertain 
yourself and your friends nothing 
would be more interesting and 
less harmful than a group of 
dancing mice. 
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Raspberry Jam 


morning Mrs. Goose 
smelled a very good smell coming 
from Mrs. Squirrel’s house. She 
decided to go over there and see 
what it was. 

So she plop-plopped up on Mrs. 
Squirrel’s porch. 

When she heard feet out there, 
Mrs. Squirrel came to the door 
and opened it. 

“Oh, hello, Mrs. Goose,” she 
said. “I thought it was you.” 

“Why did you think so?” asked 
Mrs. Goose. 

“Oh, because you plop. No one 
else in Animaltown plops. Won’t 
you come in?” 

“Well, I might, for a minute! 
... Lecan’t stay very long. I just 
came over to see what you were 
doing.” 

putting up raspberry 
jam,” said Mrs. Squirrel, hurry- 
ing over to the stove to stir a 
kettle. 

“So that’s what the good smell 
is,” said Mrs. Goose, smiling. “I 
noticed it, way over at my house! 
How very fortunate you are going 
to be, to have some raspberry 
jam!” 

“Why don’t you make some, 
yourself?” asked Mrs. Squirrel. 

“TI think I will,” said Mrs. 
Goose, “‘if I don’t forget.” 

“Why don’t you tie a string 
around your finger?” 

“T haven’t any finger,” said 
Mrs. Goose. 

“Around your goosie ankle, 
then. That will remind you to get 
some raspberries at market to- 
morrow, in Mr. Gobbler’s 
Grocery.” 

“Why, I’ll do that,” Mrs. Goose 
looked pleased. Mrs. Squirrel 
found her a piece of string, and 
she fixed it tight around her goosie 
ankle, with the ends in a bow. 
Then Mrs. Squirrel gave her some 
jam in a saucer, to try, and after 
that .she went home. 

The next morning when she was 
dressing Mrs. Goose noticed the 
string around her ankle. “Now 
what was that for, I wonder?” 
she asked herself. “Oh yes, I re- 
member. It was to remind me to 


Mrs. Goose hurried over to 


go to market. But I have forgotten 
what I was going to buy.” 

She had her breakfast and took 
down her market basket. She 
didn’t even stop to wash her 
dishes. Very soon she was at the 
Grocery. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Goose?” 
said Mr. Gobbler. ‘‘Now what can 
I do for you?” 

“Well, I want some salt,” said 
Mrs. Goose. “And some parsley. 
And I have forgotten what else.” 

Mr. Gobbler noticed the string 
around her ankle. 

“Have you had an accident?” 
he asked her. “Is that part of a 
bandage?” 

“No!” Mrs. Goose told him. “It 
is to remind me about something. 
Mrs. Squirrel had me put it on. I 
was going to buy something 
special at your store but now I 
can’t remember what.” 

“Then why don’t you ask Mrs. 
Squirrel?” suggested Mr. Gobbler. 
“She will know.” 

“But I am afraid I will go right 
past her house,” said Mrs. Goose. 
“T am in such a hurry to get home 
and wash my breakfast dishes. I 
left them in the sink.” 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


Illustrated by AUTHOR 


the stove to stir the kettle. 


Mr. Gobbler thought. Then he 
asked: 

“Why don’t you tie a string 
around your other ankle, to re- 
mind you?” 

“That’s just what I’ll do,” said 
Mrs. Goose, so Mr. Gobbler gave 
her a piece of string. 

Mrs. Goose went out and 
started along Animaltown Ave- 
nue with her salt and her parsley 
in the market basket. Pretty soon 
she met Mr. Pig. 

“Where did you get all those 
strings around your ankles?” 
asked Mr. Pig, staring. ‘Did you 
get mixed up in your crocheting?” 

“Certainly not,” said Mrs. 
Goose snappily. “One of them is to 
remind me to stop at Mrs. Squir- 
rel’s house. Then she will tell me 
what the other one is for!” 

“Oh, I see,” said Mr. Pig, want- 
ing to laugh. He looked into her 
market basket, and was disap- 
pointed to see just salt and pars- 
ley. So he went on. 

Mrs. Goose went on, too. The 
strings came untied and dragged 
and dangled behind her. 

Just then she met Black Cat. 

“Hello,” he said. “What on 
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earth is the matter with your 
feet? You seem to have stepped 
into something or other. There 
are some white things around 
your ankles.”’ 

“Those are just strings,” Mrs. 
Goose told him. “One of them is 
to remind me to stop somewhere 
on the way home from the Gro- 
cery. There, I was going to ask 
what the other one was for.” 

But where were you going to 
stop?” asked Black Cat. “At my 
house ?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Goose. 

“At Mrs. Hen’s?” 

“No, I don’t think so,” said Mrs. 
Goose. 

Just then she saw Mrs. Squirrel 
going along with her market bas- 
ket. “Oh, now I remember,” she 
said. “It was at Mrs. Squirrel’s. 
But how can I stop to see her, if 
she isn’t there?” 

“Run after her,” said Black 
Cat. 

“Mrs. Squirrel—stop — please 
—’’, called Mrs. Goose, rushing. 

“Oh, hello,” said Mrs. Squirrel. 
“What on earth is the matter with 
you? Why have you still got on 
that ‘reminding’ string? And you 
seem to have tied another one on, 
too.” 

“That was to ask you why I tied 
on the first one,” sighed Mrs. 
Goose. 

Mrs. Squirrel looked at her, 
hard. “Why, don’t you remember? 
Do try to think. Just yesterday— 
when you came over to my 
kitchen. You said there was such 
a good smell—”’ 

“Oh, now I remember!” Mrs. 
Goose looked relieved. “It was 
raspberry jam! I was going to buy 
the berries at Mr. Gobbler’s Gro- 
cery.” 

“Well, hurry back and do it, 
quick,” advised Mrs. Squirrel. 

So Mrs. Goose plopped back to 
the Grocery. “How do you do, 
Mrs. Goose?’ said Mr. Gobbler, 
again. “Well, have you thought 
what it was? What else can I do 
for you?” 

“IT want some raspberries, 
please,” Mrs. Goose told him, “to 
make some jam.” 

“Oh, I am very sorry,” he an- 
swered. “I have just sold the last 
ten boxes to Mr. Pig!” 

“That’s just like Mr. Pig,” 
wailed Mrs. Goose. “Buying all the 
raspberries! Now I can’t have any 
jam.” 

“There are still some wild ones 
over in the woods,” whispered Old 
Lady Owl, who was buying sassa- 
fras for tea. “Behind that little 
hill where the tree-toads live.” 

“I’m going right over and get 


“Go to the Wild Woods,’’ whispered 
Old Lady Owl. 


some,” Mrs. 
back. 

When she got to the woods, sure 
enough, there were lots of berries, 
and she filled her basket quickly. 
Then she hurried home. 

But as she was passing Mrs. 


| SCHOOL HAS 


BEGUN 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Goose whispered 


The playground is noisy. 
The fountains are turned. 
The blackboards have lessons 
That have to be learned. 


The schoolhouse is active; 
It’s no longer bare, 

For school has begun 

And we children are there. 


Squirrel’s, her friend stuck her 
head out of the window. 
“Well,” she asked. “Did you buy 
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your raspberries this time?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Goose. “I did 
not.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Goose, that’s what 
you were going to do!” scolded 
Mrs. Squirrel. “That’s why you 
tied the string on your ankle in 
the first place. Now go right back 
and get some.” 

I am not going to buy some, be- 
cause I have some,” said Mrs. 
Goose proudly. “Mr. Gobbler’s 
were all gone—sold to that greedy 
Mr. Pig—so I picked some—over 
in the Wild Woods—” 

“Then the joke is on me, this 
time,” laughed Mrs. Squirrel. “But 
please, Mrs. Goose, do take the 
strings off your ankles! Or you 
will get all mixed up, again.” 

‘‘Mixed up about what?” asked 
Mrs. Goose. 

“Oh, about jam, and raspber- 
ries, and everything. Simply 
everything.” 

“No, I won’t. ’m going home 
right now!” So off she went. 

Very soon a good, good smell 
came from her house. Mrs. Squir- 
rel skittered over to her porch. 

When she heard feet out there, 
Mrs. Goose went to the door and 
opened it. 

“Oh, hello, Mrs. Squirrel,” she 
said. “I thought it was you.” 

“Why did you think so?” 

“Because you skitter. No one in 
Animaltown skitters. Won’t you 
come in?” 

Then Mrs. Goose gave her some 
of her cooking to try, in a saucer, 
and they both laughed and 
laughed. Why? Because she still 
had the strings around her goosie 
ankles—and they were all pink 
with raspberry jam! 


‘‘What are those things around your ankles?” 
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Tue little brown monkey 
was lonesome. Yes, he was lone- 
some, and right in the room with 
all the other animals, too. You 
know how lonesome you can get, 
sometimes, in a big crowd of peo- 
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The Little Brown Monkey 


KAREN A. B. BURDETT 


ple, when you don’t know any of 
them and none of them want to 
know you. Just try to remember 
that when you see a little fellow 
all alone by himself when the 
others are playing, and remember 
that he is probably lonesome for 
some one person to be nice to him 
and ask him to play, too. 

Well, the little brown monkey 
felt just like that. He was on the 
top shelf of a big store, and the 
reason he was up so high was be- 
cause one of his shoe-button eyes 
was sewed on a little higher than 
the other, and it gave him a kind 
of one-sided look, so the store- 
keeper thought he didn’t look 
quite good enough to sell. That 
just shows how little that man 
knew about children, because so 
often it is the funniest-looking 
toys we love the best for our 
every-day friends. 

There were lots of other ani- 
mals on the lower shelves. Some 
were brown, and some were grey, 
and some were white. Some were 
dogs, and some were elephants, 
and some were sheep, and so many 
other kinds that the little brown 
monkey had never even seen them 
all. Some said ‘“‘Bow-wow” and 
some said “Baa,” and some just 
wagged their heads or their tails. 
But the little brown monkey 
didn’t know how to do anything, 
because he hadn’t been made that 
way. All he could do was just lie 
on the shelf and listen to the 
others night after night when the 
storekeeper had gone home and 
left the place all locked up and 
dark. And sometimes he would 
creep over to the edge of the shelf 
and peek down through the crack 


A whole company of 
little tin soldiers came 
tumbling and _ drop- 
Ping out over the side 


onto the counter. 


between the big box full of roller 
skates and the little tin jar of 
penny-dolls, and watch the others 
play and march and have parades 
and give each other rides in the 
carts and doll carriages, and wish 
and wish he could play, too. But 
he never did, because lonely people 
are usually shy, too, and he just 
didn’t dare ask to be invited. Of 
course most of the other toys 
didn’t even know he was up there, 
because they couldn’t see up so 
high; and those that had known 
had forgotten. 

One night he heard the big 
brown fuzzy bear, with his deep 
brown fuzzy voice, shout over to 
the little white woolly sheep, “Say, 
you, over there on wheels, did you 
see that last little boy, all dressed 
up, come in this afternoon with 
his father and look us over?” And 
the little white woolly sheep 
shouted back in his little white 
woolly voice, “I certainly did, and 
I was awfully afraid he’d buy me. 
He didn’t have a very nice look in 
his eye, even if he was all dressed 
up.”’ Then the brown velvet cow 
with the big white spot on her 
back, called over from her corner 
in her brown mooey voice, “T’ll 
just bet that little ragged boy that 
came in yesterday and bought the 
jig-saw puzzle, would be nicer to 
live with.” Then there was a 
whole chorus of ‘‘Oh, yes,” and 
“He surely looked it,” and “T’ll 
bet he would,” showing that even 
the animals in a store look us 
over and decide whether we look 
nice to live with or not. (Don’t 
forget that the next time you go 
into a store with Mother to buy a 
toy. Keep a smile on your face.) 

Well, after all the talk had died 
down, there wasn’t a sound for a 
few minutes, and the little brown 
monkey was afraid there wasn’t 
going to be any more fun, when 
suddenly he heard a little tinny 
voice he never had heard before, 
and it seemed to be a long way 
off. It said, ““Get up off my head, 
will you, so I can see.” 

Another voice almost like it 
said, ““You’re too fussy! What do 
you want to see?” And the first 
voice answered, “Well, almost 
anything but your feet. They’re 
all I’ve seen for two weeks.” 
Everybody laughed, and they all 
looked over at the big covered box 
behind the doll house, and after a 
lot of scratching and scrabbling 
and rattling and banging, the lid 
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suddenly popped up, and a whole 
company of little tin soldiers came 
tumbling and dropping out over 
the side onto the counter. The 
leader was still grumbling and 
growling, and when he looked at 
the one next to him, he .said, 
“Well, I don’t like the looks of 
your face as well as I did your 
feet. Can’t you stand on your 
head?” Everybody laughed again, 
and a funny little fuzzy voice from 
way back on a shelf said, “Go and 
look in a mirror.” That made the 
little leader so mad he pulled out 
his sword and looked all around to 
see who it was who had spoken. 
But he couldn’t see a thing, and 
nobody would tell him, because 
they didn’t like anybody around 
who was always ready to fight and 
find trouble. 

The little brown monkey didn’t 
even know who it was, but he 
thought it was about time to do 


something to make those little tin 
soldiers feel better-natured, so 
he thought fast, and the next min- 
ute he had reached one little paw 
into the big box of roller skates, 
and with much tugging and pull- 
ing he managed to pull one of 
them up to the edge of the box. 
Some of the other toys had 
jumped down off their shelves and 
were starting over to see if they 
could stop the fight and make the 
little tin soldier ashamed of being 
so cross, when the little brown 
monkey took hold of the skate 
with both paws, pulled it over the 
edge, and down it came “Bang” 
right in front of him on the shelf. 

Well, you never heard such a 
scurry and_ bustle. Nobody 
stopped to see where the noise had 
come from, because they all 
thought somebody must be com- 
ing in the door. They just ran and 
tumbled into the places where 
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they were supposed to be, and 
the little tin soldiers piled into the 
box as if somebody had taken a 
handful and thrown them in, and 
everything was as still as a mouse 
in less time than it has taken to 
tell it. 

Well, the little brown monkey 
just held his sides and laughed to 
himself so hard he couldn’t stop. 
He didn’t want the others to hear 
him, so he picked up his foot and 
tried to stuff that in where his 
mouth ought to be, but with a 
mouth that’s sewed on with wool, 
you can’t very well stuff your foot 
into it. While he was trying, he 
happened to look at the clock on 
the wall, and he really did think 
the clock was smiling, too, but he 
couldn’t be quite sure, because he 
was laughing too hard. Maybe the 
clock did smile—and may it 
didn’t. What do you think? Maybe 
in the next story we'll find out. 


Brownie Comes Home 


GRACE BILLHEIMER THOMAS 
Illustrated by the Author 


McCFADDEN’S wag- 
on, loaded with wheat, bounced 
over the rough road on its way to 
the mill. “Oh, dear me,” cried a 
wee, wee voice from somewhere in 
the load, “with every jolt of the 
wagon over these stones I feel my- 
self slipping. What shall I do?” 
Bump-i-ty-bump, bump-i-ty-bump, 
went the wheels over the stones. 
Slip-i-ty-slip, slip-i-ty-slip went 
little Brownie Wheat as he slid 
nearer and nearer the bottom of 
the wagon. At last he rested on 
the very edge of a crack and with 
the next jolt he rolled helplessly 
through and landed on the ground. 

“Good-bye, little brothers and 
sisters,” he cried, as the wagon 
rolled on leaving him alone in the 
middle of the road. “Oh, what will 
become of me now?” wailed 
Brownie as he thought of being 
left alone to be crushed by the 
huge foot of some horse. 

Just at that very instant he 
heard the loud whirring of wings 
and lo! a great flock of quail settled 
themselves in the road all around 
him. Brownie stopped crying and 
lay as still as a mouse, hoping the 
bright eyes of the quail would not 
see him, for well he knew how 
quickly he would be gobbled up. 

One big fellow came closer and 
closer to him. “Oh, isn’t he love- 


ly,” whispered Brownie to himself 
as he watched the beautiful fellow 
strut proudly to and fro. All at 
once, quicker than a toad can 
catch a fly, Brownie found himself 
in the big fellow’s mouth. 

“Oh, dear, now I AM gone,” 
wailed Brownie, as he began kick- 
ing with all his might. “I can at 
least give him a tooth-ache before 
I’m gone,” he whispered. Sud- 
denly he thought he heard a noise 
and stopped kicking to listen. Yes, 
there it was again. Why, it was 
old Shep barking. Then he felt 
himself being lifted up in the air 
and he knew old Shep had scared 
the quail before the big fellow had 
had time to swallow him. Then, 
as suddenly as he had been lifted 
up, he felt himself falling. 

Brownie closed his eyes tight 
and waited for the bump when he 
landed, but there was no bump at 
all. He was afraid to open his eyes 
to see where he was at, so laid for 
some time not daring to move. 
Then he moved his leg just a tiny 
bit, nothing happened. Then he 
moved his head, nothing hap- 
pened. Then he opened his eyes 
and peeped all around. “Oh, joy!” 
he cried. “At last I am safe. This 
is a meadow and these lovely 
clover blossoms cover me up so 
no one can see me, I shall go to 


sleep.” And he settled down for a 
much needed rest. 
“Chuck-chuck-che-chuck,” chat- 
tered Che-Chuck, the gray squir- 
rel, as his bright black eyes 
peeped at poor Brownie lying 
cuddled beneath the clover blos- 
soms. “‘What a perfectly lovely 
grain of wheat,” he continued. ‘I 
shall take you to my home in the 
old red oak tree and store you 


away for winter, little wheat 
grain.” And he _ tucked poor 


frightened Brownie in his cheek 
and started for home. 

Poor little Brownie, what a 
time he was having, everything 
was turning out wrong. Here he 
was on his way to the big oak 
where he would be stored until 
next winter only to be eaten by 
this gray squirrel. He had so want- 
ed to be taken to the mill, there 
to be ground into snowy flour so 
Mary and Tom, the McFadden 
twins, could have a cake for their 
birthday party, but his beautiful 
dream was spoiled so he might 
just as well try to make the best 
of it by being happy because he 
was safe for the present. 

Up, up, went Che-chuck, as he 
climbed the big oak. Entering a 
hole almost at the very top he 
tucked Brownie in a crack inside 
the hollow and went merrily about 
other business. 

Looking around him, Brownie 
decided that although it was 
rather dark, his new home was 
clean, cool and comfortable, so he 
at once settled himself down for 
that much needed nap. 


No sooner had he _ become 
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settled when loud voices set his 
heart pounding like Percy Yellow- 
hammer drumming on a dead 
limb. He calmed himself and lis- 
tened intently, but try as he would, 
he could not understand what it 
was all about. 

Suddenly with a loud WHACK! 
WHACK! the big tree trembled 
from head to foot. “Bless my ker- 
nel,” whispered Brownie, “what 
can this mean.” Wh-ii-sh—b-a-a- 
ng! and Brownie found himself 
lying on his back, but still held 
snugly in the crack. Again he 
heard voices and this time he un- 
derstood. It was Farmer McFad- 
den talking to Tommy. 

“Now, Tommy,” he was saying, 
“this old oak will make a fine lot 
of wood for the fire-place next 
winter. It will make plenty of heat 
for you and Mary to pop corn and 
roast apples.” And they began 
sawing the huge tree into lengths 
and piling them in the wagon. 
Once more poor Brownie found 
himself in McFadden’s wagon. 
Once more he was going home, 
but only to be burned like dead 
wood. Each bump of the wagon 
bounced a great sob from him. 

“T wonder if Tommy could hear 
me if I called to him?” said 
Brownie to himself. “‘I can at least 
try. Tommy! Tommy!” he cried 
frantically. But there was no an- 
swer. Over and over he called but 
the wagon rolled on making so 
much noise that neither Tommy 
nor his father could hear 
Brownie’s wee voice. 

“Mercy on me,” said Brownie, 
“‘so many things have happened to 
me today and not one single thing 
that has happened has been the 
thing I thought was going to hap- 
pen, so I’ll just be brave and trust 
to luck and see what happens 
next.” 

No sooner had Brownie decided 
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to be patient when—PLOP! and 
he landed on the ground once 
more. He was stunned for a mc- 
ment, but he managed to scramble 
to his feet, and looking around 
him he exclaimed, “‘Well, bless my 
kernel, if I am not right back in 
the field I was born in!” Brownie 
danced such a jig as set the crick- 
ets to cricking and the worms to 
worming, he was just that happy 
to be back home once more. Then 


he again settled himself for that 
much needed nap. 

For three whole days and 
nights Brownie slept. How much 
longer he would have slept is not 
known, because on the morning of 
the fourth day Farmer McFadden 
plowed him under. As he snuggled 
down under the damp, smelly soil 
he whispered, “Oh, Mother Earth, 
thank you, thank you, now I can 
raise a family of my own and we 
can make a huge cake for the 
twins’ birthday party.” 


A GAME OF TAG 


A grasshopper once had a game of tag 
With some crickets that lived near by, 

When he stubbed his toe, and over he went 
Too quick to see with your eye. 


Then the crickets leaned up against a fence 
And chirped till their sides were sore, 
But the grasshopper said, “You are laughing at me, 
And I won’t play any more.” 


So off he went though he wanted to stay, 
For he was not hurt by the fall, 

And the gay little crickets went on with the game, 
And never missed him at all. 


—Traditional 
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The Poetry Corner 


BEST TIME 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


The time at school 
That I like best 

Is not, be sure, 

A number test, 


Nor is it time 

For playing games, 
Nor answering 

To roll call names! 


The time at school— 
(Have you got a hunch?) 
That I like best—is 
TIME FOR LUNCH! 


SEPTEMBER 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 
September’s too chilly for swim- 
ming. 
September’s not ready for snow. 
September’s still perfect for bik- 


ing 
And mowing the lawn, as you 
know. 


There still are a lot of mosquitoes 
And flies that are buzzing around, 
So we must keep screens on our 


windows; 

A rather safe measure, we’ve 
found. 

September has no days real 
special 

Like Christmas or Valentine’s 
Day. 


September’s a month that is quiet. 
I’m fond of it, though, anyway. 


STRANGELY TRUE 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


In summer, in vacation, when 
I could have slept till late, 

I tip-toed on the dewy grass 
Before the clock struck eight. 


But now, that I should like to stay 
And play awhile in bed, 

I have to get up early and 

Set off to school, instead! 


GOLDENROD 
CLARA G. CORNELL 


Along the country roadsides 
And in the fields is seen 

A wealth of golden treasure, 
For goldenrod is queen. 


The gold she gathered through the 
days 
When summer’s sun was bright, 
She scatters now with lavish hand 
To give the world delight. 


MY VICTORY GARDEN 
PARTY 
CLARA G. CORNELL 
I gave a garden party 
To last from spring to fall. 
My invitations were just seeds 
For vegetables to call. 


I did not send the seeds by mail, 
But put them in the ground, 
And very soon my guests 
peared 
And stood in rows around. 


ap- 


They thanked me for the food I 
served 
And for the invitation, 
Then pledged themselves to do 
their best 
To help to feed the nation. 


SCARLET SAGE 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


The scarlet sage is in full bloom 
All up and down the town; 

In private yards and public parks 
Is seen her flaming gown. 

She tries to catch the eye of all, 
Although she is not vain; 

She thinks if people look at her 
They’ll fail to note how plain 
The summer blooms have grown 

to be— 
Some are a sorry sight— 
So scarlet sage spreads out her 
gown 
To make the garden bright. 


HEAVENLY WONDERS 
EDNA HAMILTON 


I gaze above 

At the cradle moon, 
It swings at night, 
Then hides at noon. 


I also search 

For the Milky Way 
It disappears 

At break of day. 


Heaven’s stars sparkle 
In a gold design, 

These heavenly wonders, 
I can’t define! 


THE CLOCK 


Tick, tock, tick, tock, 

Merrily sings the clock ; 

It’s time for work, 

It’s time for play, 

So it sings throughout the day. 

Tick, tock, tick, tock. 

Merrily sings the clock. 
—Author Unknown 
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BABY SEEDS 


In a milkweed cradle, 
Snug and warm, 

Baby seeds are hiding, 
Safe from harm. 

Open wide the cradle, 
Hold it high! 

Come, Mr. Wind, 
Help them fly. 

—Author Unknown 


SEPTEMBER 
CLARA G. CORNELL 
We like to have September come, 
For after Summer’s heat 
The cooler days the new month 
brings 
Are all a welcome treat. 


3ut many of its thirty days 
Are sure to let us know 

That summer’s not entirely gone 
And in no haste to go. 


For often following a week 
Of weather fair and cool, 
A sweltering spell will come in 
force, 
Announcing, “April Fool.” 


NIGHT BLESSING 


Good night, 

Sleep tight, 

Wake up bright 

In the morning light 

To do what’s right 

With all your might. 
—Traditional 


THE CALENDAR 


Thirty days hath September, 

April, June and November; 

All the rest have thirty-one. 

February twenty-eight alone— 

Except in Leap-year, at which 
time 

February’s days are twenty-nine. 


THE CHILD AND THE 
FAIRIES 


The woods are full of fairies! 
The trees are all alive: 
The river overflows with them, 
See how they dip and dive. 
What funny little fellows! 
What dainty little dears! 
They dance and leap, and prance 
and peep, 
And utter fairy cheers! 
I'd like to tame a fairy, 
To keep it on a shelf, 
To see it wash its little face, 
And dress its little self. 
I'd teach it pretty manners, 
It always should say “Please” ; 
And then you know I’d make it 
sew, 
And Curtsey with its knees! 
—Author Unknown 
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Question: I am interested in purchasing the port- 
folio of plays, “Let’s Pretend,” copyrighted by 
Bernice Congdon Colwell. Miss Susanne Myers 
had a series of these pantomimes in the “Ameri- 
can Childhood” for 1939. I found these programs 
most enjoyable and would like to give more of 
them. If you have the book in stock please send 
it to me C.O.D. If you do not have the book and 
can tell me where I can get it I would greatly ap- 
preciate it. 


ANSWER: The portfolio of plays, Let’s Pretend, is 
published by C. H. Congdon, 508 W. 26th St., New 
York City (9 paper volumes for $2.00). 


Question: Could you please send me some ma- 
terial about child health and diet? 


ANSWER: May I suggest the following for free 
material. American Dental Association, 212 E. Su- 
perior St., Chicago; American Social Hygiene 
Assoc., 50 W. 50th St., New York City ; Battle Creek 
Food Co., Battle Creek, Mich.; Cleanliness Institute, 
381 4th Ave., New York City; Cream of Wheat, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 
(Welfare Division), New York City. 


Question: Where could I get some interesting 
pictures and materials for a bulletin board on 
Booker T. Washington? 


ANSWER: Write to the Southern Educ. Founda- 
tion, 726 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington, D. C.; 
The Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C. (the government issues a series on American 
History and Biography) ; Life and Work of Booker 
T. Washington, pages 866-870, Bulletin of Pan- 
American Union, No. 41, Dec., 1915. Quotation of 
Booker T. Washington, compiled by E. Davidson 
Washington, published by the Tuskegee Institute 
Press, 1938. Write to the John Hancock Life Insur- 
ance Co. for their series of Biographies of Famous 
Americans, 197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. Ar- 
ticles may be found in the following magazines: Ele- 
mentary School Journal, Jan., 1916, pages 216-218; 
National Education Assoc., 1916, pages 106-111 and 
983-988 ; School and Soc., Sept. 23, 1916, pages 457- 
463; Outlook, Sept. 13, 1916, pages 101-104; Out- 
look, Dec. 1, 1915, pages 781-783. 


Question: Can you offer any suggestions that will 
make me a better storyteller? I teach Grades 1 
and 2 and my children are always asking if I will 
please tell them a story. 


ANSWER: Perhaps the most successful storytell- 
ers have been those persons who were completely 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted by 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 
Here you may present your problems with assurance that they will receive prac- 
tical and intelligent consideration. YOU are invited to use THE CLEARING 


GROUND freely. 


able to forget themselves. They have been able to 
get the child’s point of view both in the selection 
and in the telling of the story. To reach the child 
successfully we must tell the story as a child would 
tell it, only with improvements. A child does not 
want the objective viewpoint, but his own little 
world of joyous nonsense. Also, in telling a story 
to children, the teacher must remember to let her 
personality shine through the story in its selec- 
tion, narration and appreciation. She must study 
her story, see its simplicity, directness, swiftly 
moving action. She must be able to think the story 
as she tells it, memorizing only those exceptional 
words and phrases that make the story. If we 
could but remember that to reach the child’s spirit 
of appreciation we must have a sympathy so broad 
that it responds to every bit of feeling in the story. 
We should then think, act, feel, live our story. We 
should then love the story and love to tell it. As 
Sarah Cone-Bryant has expressed it, “To give joy; 
in and through the joy to stir and feed the life of 
the spirit, is the purpose of all storytelling.” 


Question: What should the mark mean? 


ANSWER: I often wonder if we, as adults, are not 
judging children in terms of averages rather than 
in terms of individual change. Quite frequently as 
I look over the report card or record sheet of our 
school systems and trace the message that it carries 
from the school to the home, the feeling it arouses, 
the effects it causes, I wonder if we are not thrust- 
ing upon the child the average or median of the 
adult standards. The adult sees too often two 
groups of pupils in relation to a median which di- 
vides the better from the poorer half, the one re- 
ceiving a high, the other a low mark. Certain chil- 
dren in the group are the norms in history, in 
geography, in spelling, in arithmetic and even in 
reading. The other children either surpass or trans- 
gress from the norm in terms of 92.5 and 47.2 
percent. Comparisons always are odious to the one 
less favorably compared. The child takes his card 
home to his parent. He sees his mark in terms of 
either success or failure. The parent too frequently 
sees the mark in terms of reward or punishment— 
a new dress, a box of candy, staying home from the 
circus. This makes the mark the end itself rather 
than a means toward growth on the part of the 
child. Standards of intellectual attainment and 
moral conduct are so often based on a supposed re- 
sult from a certain experience. Can’t we make our 
standards of such a flexible nature that they may 
take into account the stages of development in the 
child? A child understands and appreciates this 
sort of progress. He likes to compare what he did 
today with what he did yesterday. 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers Are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Old Window Shades 

QLD window shades make 
excellent canvasses for the large 
bold art work so much in vogue at 
the present time. The surface will 
take paint, crayolas or chalk. As 
murals they serve very well indeed. 
In most cases the shades are 
stretched horizontally on the walls, 
however they can be hung verti- 
cally, perhaps left on the roller. 
Such a shade, well designed and 
painted could be made extremely 
attractive as a panel between two 
schoolroom windows. I can imag- 
ine it being rolled up out of the 
way or put away for a time when 
necessary. Window shades come 
in several colors, usually in white, 
cream, tan, brown and green. They 
are found in the store rooms of 
schools and homes. Stores dealing 
in used furniture, have large 
numbers of these old shades. Es- 
pecially is this the case since 
venetian blinds have become so 
popular. The length varies, also 
the width which will run from 18” 
to 52”. 

Serial pictures depicting Co- 
lonial Life, Columbus Story, or 
Treasure Island, etc., are charm- 
ing decorations for the long wall 
spaces such as found in school halls 
or auditoriums. 

Of course the shade can be cut 
just as any canvas is cut, into small 
sections for individual pictures, 
perhaps a portrait, a cathedral or 
any other subject of interest. Such 
a picture can be framed by the 
manual training class if desired. 

Art teachers in a number of 
schools are delighted with the pos- 
sibilities offered by a few old win- 
dow shades. 

—BERTHA G. RAMES 


For the Lunch 


Ir the heater of the school 
room has a flat top an oil stove 
oven can be placed on it. This 
makes a good place to bake pota- 
toes and to cook a “hot dish.” Jars 
of food can also be warmed in it 
easily. 

Cold sandwiches are more appe- 
tizing if toasted over the coals. 
We use a_long-handled wire 
toaster. 


—BELLE MERRILL 


The Tomato Harvest 

Q ur Victory Gardeners were 
100 per cent in our classroom, so 
it was an easy matter for us to in- 
terest the children in this so-called 
“game.” Each child made a care- 
ful study of a full grown tomato 
plant, which he later drew on a 
large piece of cardboard. When- 
ever he received a perfect paper 
in Arithmetic or Spelling, for ex- 
ample, he was allowed to attach a 
large red tomato to his plant. The 
purpose of the game was to see 
who had the greatest harvest at 
the end of a specified period. 


—CAROLYN TOWLE 


The Remember Board 


Boru children and teacher 
are almost sure to forget impor- 
tant activities of school life with- 
out some sort of reminder of what 
is to take place. It is tiresome to 
all concerned to hear the teacher 
saying constantly, “Don’t forget 
this or don’t forget that.” To avoid 
such confusion we have _ intro- 
duced what we call the “‘“Remem- 
ber Board.” Samples of the type of 
reminders found there are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Remember tomorrow is War 
Stamp and Bond Day. 

2. Bring your library books on 
Thursday. 

3. Betty and Dick must re- 
member their milk money. 

4. Johnny will inspect desks to- 
day. 

5. Special helpers this week 
are , ete. 

The children form the habit of 
reading all information found on 
the board. They learn to read and 
they learn to become systematic 
in their plans for the future. 

—CAROLYN TOWLE 


Our September Seating Plan 

SEVERAL years ago we found 
the first few days in Grade I un- 
usually unhappy ones for the new 
little pupils. Everything and 
everybody seemed so strange to 
them that they were emotionally 
upset. 

Since that time, one of our first 
questions asked the child is, ‘‘Do 
you know any of these other chil- 
dren?” If the answer is in the af- 
firmative as is apt to be the case, 
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Vote: Contributions for this 
Department are always wel- 
come. The everyday classroom 
help which they represent has 
proved valuable and popular. 


We want to hear from you, 


our individual reader, telling 


how you solved a teaching prob- 


lem, how you are expressing new 
ideas in developing the regular 


subjects of the course of study. 


Vanuscripts should be typed; 


if seasonal, submitted three 
months in advance. For all con- 
tributions used we will send one 


dollar upon publication. 


Address: AMERICAN 
HOOD, Springfield, Mass. 


CHILD- 


we quickly bring the two or more 
children together. If perchance 
they are next door neighbors, then 
we encourage them to be next seat 
neighbors in school. It will give 
the child confidence to have a fa- 
miliar person near him those first 
trying days, and later on in the 
month, there will be plenty of time 
to change the seats in a perhaps 
more satisfactory arrangement to 
both teacher and pupil. 
—CAROLYN TOWLE 


Buy Defense Stamps 
THE pupils constructed a de- 

fense booth seven feet high by five 
feet wide. The frame was made 
from lath and covered with car- 
tons. It was painted red, white, 
and blue with the words “‘Buy De- 
fense Stamps” across the front. A 
window with a shelf was con- 
structed. An American flag was 
placed at the top of the booth. 

Every Friday is stamp day. 
A different child takes charge each 
week. This certainly stimulates 
the sale of defense stamps. Posters 
were made to increase the sale of 
stamps. 

A graph was made each week to 
show the sales. 

This unit may be integrated 
with all subjects. 

The parents enjoyed coming in 
to see the booth. 

It was a very worth while ac- 
tivity. 

—DOROTHY OVERHEUL 
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CHECK CHARTS — 


(Continued from page 9) 


HEALTH CHECKUP 


1. Do you sleep nine hours every night? 


2. Do you brush your teeth three times a day? 


3. Do you drink six glasses of water every day? 


Do you drink at least two glasses of milk a day? 


ono 


What to Buy, When 


War Saving Stamps — NOW 


Save and Serve Your 


Country 


Do you buy one stamp each 
week? ? ? 


“BEGINNERS” 
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THE BOTTOM RUNG 
BUT THE WRITE LADDER! 


When children in primary grades 
take a liking to writing they’re 
on tie way up! Give them Dixon 
Beginners Pencils in the Primary 
Grade and they'll take to writing. 


Two finishes—black and yellow 


AT YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE 


School Bureau 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Jersey Citv, New Jersey 


. Do you always wash fruit before eating it? 

. Do you eat plenty of fresh vegetables every day? 
. Do you always wash your hands before meals? 
. Do you sleep with your window open? 


Do you always wash your hands after going to the toilet? 


Extra Activities 


CHART I. Fashion Show or Style 
Review. 

CHART II. Make a scrapbook of 
Things to Eat. Cut pictures of 
various foods out of magazines. 
Opposite each, paste article used 
to eat each. 

CHART III. Telephone Demon- 
stration. 

CHART IV. Commit to Memory 
“Tub Poem.” 

CHART V. Make alphabet of 
Things to Put Away, such as: 


“SIGHT SAVER” 
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airplane, book, coat, roller skates. 

CHART VI. Keep Daily Health 
Chart. 

CHART VII. Make a clipping 
book of all newspaper and maga- 
zine references to War Saving 
Stamps and Bonds Pictures 
also. A clipping bureau can be 
started early. 


Bibliography 


BOOKS: 
The Amateur Poster-Maker— 
Jeanette E. Perkins. 
(Continued on page 63) 
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Cheek Charts — 
(Continued from Page 61) 

Practical Signs and _ Poster 
Work for Beginners — H. P. 
Harshbarger. 

The Happy Book—Josephine V. 
Pease. 

The Art of Conversation—Mil- 
ton Wright. 

It’s More Fun When You Know 
the Rules—Beatrice Pierce. 

Gentlemen Aren’t Sissies— 
N. H. Jonathan. 

Etiquette—Emily Post. 

Charm—Margery Wilson. 

This Way, Please—Eleanor 
Boykin. 

ARTICLES : 

Elementary Lesson Outline— 
H. Louise Cottrell, Safety Educa- 
tion, November, 1942. 

Safety Education — February, 
1943. 

Peter Rabbit Puppet — Irene 
Hazel, School Arts, March, 19438. 

Teaching Nutrition to First and 
Second Graders Nellie M. 
Wight, Journal of Home Econom- 
ics, January, 1943. 

Patterns for Living—Parent 
and Child—The Friendly Ap- 
proach — Catherine Mackenzie— 
New York Times Magazine, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1943. 

How to Accept a Compliment— 
Patty Patton, The Woman, July, 
1941. 


Nutrition Poster 
HELEN STRIMPLE 
(For design see pages 10-11) 

Name the foods in the picture. 

What did you eat for break- 
fast? 

Color the cereal bow] and plate 
red; also the clock border. 

Color the orange peel a deep 
orange; the fruit a pale orange. 

The cereal is golden-brown; the 
bottle and glass white. 

The lower half of the back- 
ground is a deep blue and the up- 
per half white with blue lettering. 


Farm Poster 


(See pages 10-11) 
The Farmer milks his cows 
every morning and every evening. 


milk. 

The cat and her kittens would 
like to have a drink of milk, too. 

Color Suggestions: 

The Farmer has dark blue over- 
alls with a lighter blue shirt. 

The cows are red-brown with 
white spots. 

The cat and kittens may be 
gray and white or black and 
white. 

Manger and stool are brown; 
hay is light yellow. 


Boys and girls like to drink | 


FARM LiFE POSTERS 


Designed by Helen Strimple 


— realistic rural outline scenes to be converted into 
finished pictures by your pupils with crayons or water 
colors. The completed project is a decorative classroom 
frieze of permanent inspiration and lasting beauty. 

The series provides a full semester’s work in art and 
correlated subjects. Each set of posters includes a book- 
let of lesson plans, plus games to play, stories to tell, 
miscellaneous activities 


a significant, well-rounded 
social study of an important phase of American life. 
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SEMESTER’S 
ART 
COURSE 


FOUR POSTERS and BOOKLET... Only 60c 


12” by 36” outlines — for individual seat work or a class project — make 
a frieze 12 feet long. Booklet of color instructions and correlation plans with 


each set. 


“SAVE and SERVE” 
600 POSTERS... 50c 


Teaches both art and practical 
Wartime patriotism; set consists of 12 
posters printed in hektograph ink, each 
plate making 50 or more clear copies. 
Subjects, with simple rhyme text and 
outline drawing, include scrap conserva- 
tion projects, war stamps, etc. 


PICTURE—WORD-BUILDING-and-MATCHING 


Attractive sets of cards 
with words and pictures, 
each die-cut corner fit- 
ting only its proper spot, 
permitting the pupil to 
check his own work. 


8035 Pictorial Word 


Building is an aid to 

phonics and spelling. 
8036 Picture and 

Word Matching teaches 


recognition of printed symbols. Price ea. 35¢ 


Order from your School Supply Dealer 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


! Attractive! J ning ! 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Books in Review 


CHILDCRAFT—(The Quarrie Co.). 

You probably know, at least by 
hearsay, of this fine and unusual 
book set of fourteen volumes. It 
has been talked about by mothers 
and teachers, with enthusiasm 
and admiration, since the first edi- 
tion was published. This latest is- 
sue which we are privileged to re- 
view, is an improvement on all 
that has gone before in its revi- 
sions and additions of new text, 
new illustrations, poems, stories, 
articles on all phases of child 
training and Bibliography Lists of 
every type of book associated with 
childhood interests. It is doubtful 
if any other available source of- 
fers so much general information 
and so wide a variety of child edu- 
cation material, essential to the 
primary teacher, as CHILDCRAFT 
provides. 

For example: Every teacher de- 
pends on stories as an integral 
part of the early grade curricu- 
lum. The first six volumes of 
CHILDCRAFT are devoted to se- 
lected stories, poems and articles. 
Whatever the type of story de- 
sired, whatever the subject, it is 
yours instantly by referring to the 
General Index where each item is 
listed by author and title for quick 
reference. 

Of course, you are always seek- 
ing new and inspirational handi- 
crafts projects and seatwork. 
CHILDCRAFT is practically an un- 
limited storehouse of such mate- 
rial. Here are patterns for Hal- 
loween, Thanksgiving, Christmas 
and other holidays, plus a miscel- 
lany of designs for all sorts of 
simple construction problems 
from the creation of cork toys to 
the making of musical instru- 
ments, all within the ability of 
young children. And these proj- 
ects are all really new, especially 
prepared for CHILDCRAFT, and not 
previously published elsewhere. 

These examples are incidental 
to the great amount of splendid 
text and pictures which make up 


the CHILDCRAFT fourteen volumes. 
Their scope is too vast to permit 
of a detailed résumé in a short re- 
view. But this comprehensive set 
of books although primarily de- 
signed for mothers in the home, 
is sure to be welcomed and valued 
by every teacher fortunate enough 
to possess it, and will prove a 
source of educational help and in- 
spiration every day of her teach- 
ing career. 

We suggest that you write to 
The Quarrie Corporation, 35 E. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, for de- 
scriptive literature about CHILD- 
CRAFT and a copy of the monthly 
Bulletin. It costs you nothing, and 
you will use every page of the Bul- 
letin in your classroom. 


FAMOUS AUTHORS FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS—Ramon P. Coffman and 
Nathan G. Goodman (A. S. Barnes 
& Co.) $2.00. 


This book creates for boys and 
girls human-interest pictures of 
outstanding men and women au- 
thors. It is simply yet interesting- 
ly written, with attention paid to 
the spirit with which each author 
lived and worked, and his rela- 
tionship with boys and girls of his 
own day. Here are Shakespeare, 


Dickens, and Scott; Andersen, 
Carroll, and Wiggins; Mark 
Twain, Burns, and Stevenson. 


Each one contributes an inspira- 
tion. 


HALF A HEMISPHERE — Delia 
Goetz, illustrated by Charlotte 
Anna Chase (Harcourt, Brace) 
$2.50. 

This is the story of Latin Amer- 
ica from the first landing of Chris- 
topher Columbus, through the 


early days of exploration and con- 
quest, the long struggle for inde- 
pendence, and the republics as 
they are today. The story is told 
simply but not a single significant 
fact of true history is overlooked. 
For older children (12-16). 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU 


In the Better 


Positions 
Opportunity knocks now as never before 
— E ENROLLMENT Write For Enrollment Material 
Est. Member 
1906 N. ALT. A. 
Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers’ Agency in the West 


STORIES TO LIVE By—Gertrude 
McKelvey; illustrated by Pelagie 
Doane (John C. Winston) 


Younger children (6-10) will 
find themselves stirred by these 
illustrations of the true meaning 
of the Beatitudes as shown in 
the everyday life of people whose 
problems little ones understand. 
It’s a colorful, interesting, worth- 
while little book. 


The Dan River Mills of Dan- 
ville, Va., have issued a small 
booklet on ‘‘How to Take Care of 
Your Clothes” which has informa- 
tion on the subject which is timely 
and valuable. It tells you how to 
buy wisely and to care properly 
for what you buy so that your 
clothes will look their best and 
wear longer. Send to them for a 
copy of the booklet—it’s free. 


Collage of’ Cducalion 


Full program of preparation for teaching. Elementary 
grades, kindergarten, nursery school and child care centers. 
Children's demonstration sehool and observation center. 
Speeial summer classes. Located on Chicago's lovely 
North Shore near lake. B. E. degree conferred (4 years), 
also 3-year diploma, 2-year certificate and 1-year course 
fer college graduates. Write for list of successful alumnae. 
National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 312-L Evanston, #11. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 
Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


270-274 King Street, West 
Toronto, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


Prompt Service For 
The Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART 
SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have 
represented Milton Bradley 


Company. A complete stock of 
their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City at all times. 


Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
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CLEAN NON-POISONOUS 

ANTISEPTIC-ALWAYS SOFT 

AND PLASTIC-FOR USEIN 

EVERY GRADE FROM KIN- 

DERGARTEN TO ADVANCED 
ART SCHOOLS. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD,MASSACHUSETTS 


Make three-dimension | Riding Htocd and the Welf 


ere ] lay! ! for PLASTELINE } f all 
‘ —in clay—but no common clay! for PLASTELINE is the aristocrat of a 
with PLASTELINE wnliiieat seein for fantastic J realistic subjects ... Its versatility, flexibility 
and perfect consistency make it ideal for simple primary grade projects or the 
most ambitious advanced art school modeling efforts. 

PLASTELINE is always plastic. No time is wasted in its preparation for 
use. It retains its shape without shrinking or drooping. 

Another important — and pleasant — feature of PLASTELINE is its cleanli- 
ness. It does not stick to the hands, And PLASTELINE is SAFE for the young- 
est children to use. It is non-poisonous in formula and coloring. Packed four 
quarter-pound rolls in a square tuck box. 


MADE IN A VARIETY OF ARTISTIC COLORS — 


456R- Blue 1456C Dark Brown 
456M Bronze Green 456B Gray Green 
456K Clay Color 456A Terra Cotta (Red) 
456J Cream Price, per pound pkg, 35c 
456Z Assorted, 4 colors, '; lb. ea., Cream, Terra Cotta, 
Bronze Green, Dark Brown Price, 40c 
Insist on PLASTELINE for your school work — specify it on your requisitions 
— and know the satisfaction of using the best modeling material made. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY springfield, Massachusetts 
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Practical Helps por Primary Teachers 


SONGS @ STORIES @ SEATWORK @® POSTERS @ ACTIVITIES 


NEW STORIES TO TELL 


133 stories for primary grades, ranging 
from simple pre-first grade through sec- 
ond and third grade levels. The stories 
cover Seasonal and Holiday subjects, 
Character and Nature Study, and there 
are stories to motivate activities in al- 
most every subject. Many of the stories 
are designed for use in corrective read- 
ing. Nearly all of the stories have pre- 
pared questions and suggested activities. 
The theme of these stories as well as the vocabulary and 
sentence structure are well adapted for use with pri- 
mary pupils. 
80 Pages, size 8! x 11 inches, bound in heavy, 
colored tagboard covers. 


Price 75c. With THE GRADE TEACHER $3.60 


THE STORY TELLING HOUR 
150 charming, short stories for the pri- 
mary grades that are models of sim- 
4 pression. They cover a wide selection of 
THE ' childhood interests and contacts—Pets, 
STORY | 
the experiences of other boys and girls. 
| HOUR Also there are stories about Christmas 
year. 

Their educational slant enables the teacher to use these 
Character, and besides the children will love them for 
their entertaining appeal. Great care has been exer- 

80 Pages, size 8 x 11 inches, bound in heavy, 
colored tagboard covers. 


|e at 
plicitv and purity in purpose and ex- 
Birds, Animals, Flowers, Legends and 
TELLING 
and other important events of the school 
stories in teaching Language, Spelling, Safety and 
cised to include only stories that have a good moral tone. 
Price 75c. With the GRADE TEACHER $83.60. 


SEATWORK CARDS 


For Primary Grades 


A superb collection in book form, of 160 
patterns and silhouettes for Silent Reading, 
to be colored during the Seatwork Period. 
The subjects include Familiar Pets—Wild 
Animals— Flowers — Nuts—T rees — Vegeta- 
bles — Home Objects Indians — Eskimos, 
etc. Special Day Cards—Toys—Boats—Bal- 
loons—and other objects of child interest. 

Each page contains four patterns, each 
Reel 3% x 4% inches. One full page of general 
directions. 
80 Pages, size 82x11 inches, 
heavy, colored tagboard covers. 


Price 75c. With The GRADE TEACHER $3.60. 


SEATWORK CARDS | | 


PRIMARY GRADES/T 


60 Patterns and 


|| 


bound 


in 


THE GRADE TEACHER 
Darien, Conn. 


AC-9-43 


Please send me the following: 


CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 


Strictly New and Original Designs 
for Things to Do in the Study Period 


HEALTH and Safety—suggestive designs with 
catchy and effective slogans. CALENDARS 
adapted to seasonal subjects. GOOD ENGLISH 
a series of attractive posters that appeal to the 
imagination of young folks. COMMUNITY 
HELPERS are shown to be real friends by prac- 
tical illustrations. FARM ANIMALS are given 
a meaning that broadens the understanding. 
HOMES are explained by designs of the common 
| types of dwellings. TRANSPORTATION | is 
J taught by the various forms of travel facilities. 
— SPECIAL DAYS are given a new meaning by 
Drawings, Book Plates and Sentiment Cards. 
COLOR—a vast number of designs that suggest origi- 
nality in producing various forms of color combinations. 
BUSY Teacher can save time and achieve good results 
volume of new and original Designs and Teaching Ideas. 


“CLASSROOM 
ACTIVITIES 


FORM AND 
Every 
with this 


128 Pages, size 9x13 inches, printed on one 
side. Bound in heavy, colored tagboard covers. 
Price 75c. With The GRADE TEACHER $3.60. 


SONGS OF THE SEASONS 
For Primary and Intermediate Grades 


| SONCS OF THE SEASONS | 

A Coes ung Sor 


This choice 
songs that fit 


collection includes 59 delightful 
in charmingly with programs for 
Opening Exercises, Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
Winter and Spring Activities, Easter, Mothers’ 
Day, Vacation and other special occasions. Also, 
they may be correlated with lessons about Flow- 
ers, Birds, The Weather, Patriotism, Indians 
and other subjects. 

The songs in this notable collection can be 
used successfully to motivate interest and enliven 
the routine. The music of nearly every song 
carries both melody and accompaniment. 


Durably bound in heavy, colored tagboard 
covers; 32 pages, size 812 x 11 inches. 


Price 25c per copy 


MUSICAL PROGRAMS 


Tuneful Plays for Primary and Intermediate 
Grades 


A charming collection of nine plays accom- 
panied by delightfully composed interpretative 
songs. Either the dialogue or the songs may be 
used separately, but when presented together they 
produce greater group interest by including a 
larger number of pupils. 


The Titles of the Plays are: 
Auditorium Exercises Flower Parade 
Santa’s Recovery Coming of Spring 
Farewell to Toyland The Magic Hammer 
Old Toys Are Best The Safety Circus 
Awakening of The Roses 
These musical programs are suitable for the regular music period, 
for correlation with other school subjects, 


32 pages, size 81x11 
heavy, tagboard covers. 


and for seasonal activities. 


inches, bound in 


Price 25c per copy 


DECORATIONS FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 
Seasonal and Activity Designs 
= 


DECORATIONS 
for the Schogiroom 


Partial list of contents: 

| September Border Units—Cut-out Animals 
| and Birds—For a Halloween Parade—A 
Jack-o’-Lantern Poster—Pilgrim Cut-outs— 
December Transparencies—A Santa Claus 
Paper Doll—A Mother Goose Poster—Jan- 
uary Posters—A Snowbird Border—A North 
Country Scene—The Home of Agoonack— 
February Posters and Borders—A Lincoln 
Booklet — Valentines — Decorations for 
March—An Easter Paper Work Design— 
Cut-outs for Springtime—A Bird Chart— 
The Tulip Bed—A Pot of Tulips. 


128 Pages, size 9 x 13 inches, printed on one 
side. Bound in heavy, colored tagboard covers. 


Price 75c. With The GRADE TEACHER $3.60. 
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MUSICAL PROGRAMS 
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SEND THIS COUPON Topay 
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